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WEBSTER'S 
PRIMARY ‘DICTION, 
DICTIONARY Sosnees 


Get the Only Up-to-Date and Genuine 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 


EBSTER’S Dictionaries are the ac-_ reprints of the old editions of Webster’s Dic- 
knowledged authority throughout tionaries, and other cheaply made up books 
the English-speaking world. They uawarrantably using the name Webster to 

are more widely used in the home, the office, give them standing. These reprints are of 
and the schoolroom than all others combined. editions over fifty years old, and are not only 
They constitute a complete and progressive badly printed, but do not contain the words 
series, carefully graded and adapted for all in common use to-day. 

classes. The spelling and punctuation in all The genuine revised Webster's School 
leading schoolbooks are based on these Dic- Dictionaries are distinguished by the circular 
tionaries, which are, therefore, a necessity to trade mark which appears on the cover of 
the teacher. each, and by the name of the American Book 

There have been issued cheap photographic Company on the title page. 


Revised School Hditions 


Wehster’s Primary School Dictionary 


Cloth, 12mo, 336 pages, Containing over 20,000 words and meanings, with over 400 illustrations, 48 cents, 

The proper pronunciation of words in the Primary Dictionary is indicated by respelling with phonetic 
markings. The vocabulary is limited almost entirely to English words, all words not important to the class 
for which it is intended and special lists and phrases being omitted. 


Webster's Common School Dictionary 
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Cloth, 12mo, 432 pages. Containing over 25,000 words and meanings, with over 500 illustrations. 72cents. 

The pronunciation of every word is shown by respelling with phonetic markings, and the pronunciaq 
tion of unaccented syllables is accurately indicated. Condensation has been accomplished by omitting 
definitions of derived words, mostly adverbs, adjectives. and abstract nouns which are self-explaining. 


Webster's High School Dictionary 


Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. Containing about 37,000 words and definitions, with over 800 illustrations. 98 cents. 
This dictionary gives the correct orthography, pronunciation, and definition of all words which pupils 
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of the high school grade are likely to meet. It also includes a guide to pronunciation; a table of prefixes 4 
and suffixes; rules for spelling certain classes of words, and a pronouncing yocabulary of biblical, classical, ACADEMIC 
mythological, historical, and geographical proper names. DICTIONARY 

soma oT 


Webster’s Academic Dictionary 


Cloth, leather back, 8vo. 739 page*. Containing about 60,000 words and definitions, with over 800 illus- 
trations, $1.50. Indexed, $1.80. Half calf, 82.75. Half calf, indexed, 83.00 


This book is abridged directly from the International Dictionary. The definitions are clear, there are 
many synonyms, and the etymologies are in accordance with the latest scholarship. There are also given a 
guide to pronunciation; a list of prefixes and suffixes; rules for spelling; a pronouncing vocabulary of 
literary, historical, and geographical proper names; quotations from foreign languages, and much other 
useful information. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THR TARIFF BILL THROUGH 
THE SENATE. 


The Senate passed the tariff bill 
late Thursday evening by a vote of 
forty-five to thirty-four. There 
were ten Republican “insurgents” 
who held out to the last and voted 
against the bill. They were Bever- 
idge of Indiana, Bristow of Kansas, 
Brown of Nebraska, Burkett of Ne- 
braska, Clapp of Minnesota, Craw- 
ford of Seuth Dakota, Cummins and 
Dolliver of lowa, La Follette of Wis- 
consin, and Nelson of Minnesota. It 
is a fact of some _ significance that 
the states of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, all of them heavily Re- 
publican, should have voted against 
the bill in the persons of both of their 
senators. On the other side of the 
senate there was only one “insur- 
gent,” Senator McEnery:of Louisi- 
ana, who voted with the Republicans 
for the bill. The Senate conferees 
were immediately announced, and 
despite the fact that the Senate made 
in all 840 amendments to the bill 
which passed the House, there are 
hopes that not more than a week or 
two will be consumed by the deliber- 
ations of the conference committee. 


TAFT AS A FACTOR. 


The impression which prevailed in 
some quarters that President Taft 
was a negligible factor in tariff re- 
vision seems to have been dispelled. 
His proposed corporation tax 
amendment, including ample provi- 
sions for publicity when necessary, 
was incorporated in the bill with 
only eleven dissenting votes; and 
his proposal for the submission to the 
states of a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the levy of an in- 
come tax was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. Moreover, a littlé hint 
which he dropped, in the course of a 
jovial speech at Yale, to the effect 
that, if the Republican party did not 
live up to its promises and do what 
the people expected of it, it would 
be relegated to the position of a mi- 
nority party has caused something 
like a panic in certain circles, and 
Republican leaders are = asking 
anxiously just what he meant by it. 


GLAD IT WAS NO WORSE. 


Last December, it was officially es- 
timated that the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 would be $114,- 
000,000. When the books were bal- 
anced, the excess of expenditures over 
receipts proved to be a trifle less than 
$90,000,000, or $24,000,000 less than 
was estimated. Naturally the treas- 
ury Officials were glad that it was no 
worse. Yet a margin of $90,000,000 
on the wrong side is enough to serve 
as a warning against extravagance, 
and also as areason for seeking 
more revenue. So far, in the discus- 
sions of the tariff bill in Congress, 
about the last thing that seems to 
have been taken into account is the 
revenue-producing quality of the 
measure. It is to be noticed that, 
while the customs receipts were 
$15,000,000 larger than in 1908, the 
internal revenue was $5,000,000 less. 
That is a direct result of the pro- 
hibition wave, and it seems to sug- 


gest that, after all, prohibi.icn does 
prohibit,—more or less. 


OREGON AND THE INITIATIVE. 


Uregon continues to lead the way 
in the application of the initiative- 
referendum to legislation. At the 
last state election, some fifteen or 
twenty questions were submitted— 
some of them important changes in 
the constitution, and some compara- 
tively trifling matters. At the recent 
municipal election in Portland, not 
less than thirty-five questions were 
submitted. When it is remembered 
how impatient the average voter is of 
delay in marking his ballot, and how 
candidates near the bottom of the 
list invariably suffer because voters 
get weary before they reach their 
names, it may be guessed how much 
attention the voter is likely to give to 
weighing the arguments, pro and con, 
with reference to thirty-five different 
questions. The old-fashioned meth- 
ods of legislation may be faulty, but 
at least they allow time for delibera- 
tion and the comparison of views. 


A POLITICAL CRIME. 


England is not accustomed te po- 
litical murders, nor to the necessity 
of guarding against them. This is 
why it is so deeply stirred by the de- 
liberate assassination of Lieutenant 
Colonel Wyllie, political aide-de-camp 
of Lord Morley, by an Indian stu- 
dent, at a public function the other 
night in London. Another man, a 
doctor from Shanghai, was also 
killed, but his murder was only an 
incident; he got in the way of the as- 
sassin, or tried to apprehend him. 
But the killing of Lieutenant-Colone) 
Wyllie was without doubt not a per- 
sonal but a political crime. He was 
assassinated because he represented 
the British administration of India, 
against which there is so bitter an 
opposition among many educated na- 
tives; and his murder will be likely 
at once to encourage the native un- 
rest and to lead the authorities to 
sterner and more embittering meas- 
ures for its repre:<sion. 


SETTLING WITH ABDUL. 

The brief but significant announce- 
ment comes from Constantinople 
that the court-martial which has 
been inquiring into the revolt of last 
April has decided to commit the Ex- 
Sultan Abdul Hamid for trial before 
the high court of justice. This is as 
it should be, and it shows good cour- 
age in the Young Turks that they are 
willing to take the risks involved in 
such a trial. There is little room to 
doubt that the revolt at Constanti- 
nople was instigated by Abdul, and 
still less, that the massacres at 
Adana and elsewhere in Asiatic 
Turkey were ordered by him. There 
is indeed cumulative evidence that 
similar orders were sent to other 
cities and districts, and that, if they 
had not been disobeyed by the local 
governors, the area of bloodshed 
would have been greatly extend<d. 
This being so, it is not just that the 
prime mover in these atrocities 
should go unpunished. 


THE ELIMINATION OF PERSIA. 


The orders issued by the Russian 
government to the military depart- 


ment of the Caucasus to prepare: 
troops for an expedition to Teheran, 
the capital of Persia, may be re- 
garded as a prelude to the elimination 
of Persia from the map, as an inde- 
pendent nation. Already a kind of 
joint protectorate had been estab- 
lished by England and Russia, with 
well-defined “spheres of influence’; 
and this new step on the part of Rus- 
sia, it is safe to say, has the approval 
of England and will not be allowed 
to make against British interests. 
There is ample excuse for the Rus- 
sian proceeding in the disorders pre- 
Vailing at Teheran and _ elsewhere, 
and the absolute inability of the de- 
crepit and shifty Shah either to 
curb the forces of reform and na- 
tional aspiration within his empire 
or to fool them indefinitely with 
sham constitutions and make-believe 
parliaments. 





0-0-0 0. 
Y. M. C. A. Camps. 


The summer time is a period of 
moral deterioration with the average 
boy. Released from school disci- 
pline and studies and away from 
home restraint most of each day 
there are only two ways open to a 
boy during vacation, one is to go to 
work and the other, go with the 
crowd. The latter may lead to 
cheap amusement places, baseball 
games, and other undesirable recrea- 
tion centres. What to do is a prob- 
lem with parent and boy. Unless 
home conditions make it necessary. 
the boy ought not to work during the- 
summer if he is expected to do good 
work during the school term. 

The summer camp is helping to- 
solve the problem. Fifteen -thou- 
sand boys lived under ecanvas last 
season in the camps conducted by the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of North America. Two of thes: 
camps are under the auspices of th» 
state executive committee of Massa 
chusetts and Rhode Island—Camp. 
Durrell, off the coast of Maine, near 
Friendship, a one-hundred-acre 
island, and Camp Becket, a two-hun 
dred-acre farm in the heart of the 
beautiful Berkshire hills, near 
Becket, Mass. These camps are 
open from June 25 to August 27, and 
are high-grade camps at moderate 
expense. The leaders of the camps 
are young men from Harvard, Yale; 
Williams, Amherst, Tufts, Worces- 
ter Tech, University of Maine, Dart- 
mouth, sowdoin, Massachusetts 
Tech, Brown, and Boston University. 

rhese camps are places where boys, 
through contact with the beauty of 
nature and with purposeful men, are 
taught those lessons which make no- 
ble, unselfish, and wholesome man- 
hood. H. W. Gibson, the state boys’ 
secretary, has had twenty years of 
experience in work among boys, and 
during his leadership thousands of 
boys have been enrolled in the 
camps. No serious accident or ill- 
ness has thus far marred these out- 
ings. Parents and teachers would 
be interested in the camp booklets, 
which can be secured by writing to» 
Mr. Gibson, 167 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton. 
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“A smile kin move a thing that a» 
cyclone can’t.”—Joe Cane. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
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Punctuation and 
Capital Letters 


AND 


100 EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is acomprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples in each case, There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Scholarships and Medals. 
Illustrated catalogue free on application Paper, 
Address the secretary. eae 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Price, 30 cents 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories,adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


143 Liberty Street, New York 























“The joy which comes from a thing of beauty comes first to the 
one who makes it, and that one may be a little child in school.” 


IT BEATS THE DUTCH 


how many schools are using the 


Dixon’s Sketching Crayons 





and Pencils 


Gigem They havea quality that is distinctively their own, and it is the fixed 
opinion of a great many teachers that no other pencil can be substi- 
tuted fora ** DIXON.” 


If you want an extra large supply of pencils from which to choose 


send us l6c. in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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Three New Texts 


Ostwald and Morse Elementary Modern Chemistry 


All the facts and experiments of a first year course 
fitted to the simpler of the general laws now firmly 
established as the basis of the science of Chemistry. 
Illustrated with unusually clear diagrams. 


Caims - - - Forms of Discourse 


(Revised Edition.) 











A presentation of the subdject of literary invention 
in a form suited for high schools and colleges. The 
treatment is more adequate than is found in ordi- 
nary rhetorics. 


Russell and Hastings Experimental Dairy 


Bacteriology 


A treatment of biological changes in milk and its 
products. Forthose interested in the practical side 
of dairying or in the cognate work of dairy chemis- 
try or dairy bacteriology. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


New York 











Boston Chicago London 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 











PAPER, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 
1909 


Chicago, Ill., : ° 
Cedar R: pansy es é 
Marietta, Ohio, . ° ° 
St. Johnsville, New York, 
Cape May City, N. J., 
Knoxville, Tenn., . 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 

Farmville, Va., . . 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 





July 5 to July 23 
June 14to July 3 
June 21 to July 10 
July 5 to July 23 
July 5 to July 31 
June 23 to July 31 
May 24 to June 18 
June 30 to July 27 


Charlottesville, Va., June 28 to July 31 
Oceana, Va., ‘ ° June 30 to July 27 
Oklahoma City, Okia., June 7 to June 25 


June 21 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 
May 31 to July 31 


New Orleans, La., . 

La Fayette, La., d 

Natchitoches, La.,_ . = 

Baton Rouge,La., . ° May 31 to July 31 

Ruston, La., . . . May 31 to July 31 
Send for Prospectus 


The Prang Educational Company 7 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 











IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELE- 


MENTARY GRADES 
By FRANK R. RIX, A.B., M.D., Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. 279 pages. $1.00 net. 


DICTATION DAY BY DAY 
By KATE VAN WAGENEN, Principal Public 
School No. 2, Borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. In four books. 


Second Year. 12me. Cloth. 95 pages, 18 cents net. 
Third Year, 12mo. Cloth. 110 pages. 18 cents net. 
Fourth Year. 12mo. Cloth. 114 pages. 20 cents net. 
Fifth Year. 12mo0. Cloth. 137 pages. 20 cents net. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


By OLIVE M. JONES, Principal, Public School No. 
120, and Eleanor G. Leary and Agnes E. Quish, 
Teachers, Public School 120, New York. 12mo. 
Cloth. 201 pages. 80 cents net. 


PRIMER 


Language Reader Series. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Teachers Col- 
lege; George R. Carpenter, Late Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University, and Julie T. Dulon, Teacher in Pub- 
lic School No. 141, New York City. 12mo. Cloth. 
128 pages. 25 cents net. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASS- 


ROOM 


By ANNA T. LEE O’NEILL, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. 
467 pages. $1.10 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York  Stlanta 

















RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Diacontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upea 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are r - 
oe 4 the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or oddines 
e " 


Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


Recetpts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following tke 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should noti/y 
us at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 


. seriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 


upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Nusinaan. should be addressed to A. E. Winsuip, 


Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
hould be addressed to the Publishers. ? 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES, 


Ia clubs of three or more, Se $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, " ‘ $4.00 3 
One renewal and twe new subscriptions, . . ° $5.50 pe 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION. 


DENVER, JULY 3-9. 


THE NEED, SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY L. D. HARVEY, 
President of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Within recent years there has sprung up a wide- 
spread demand for industrial education. It comes from 
all parts of the United States and from all classes of 
people: the manufacturer, the professional man, the man 
engaged in commercial enterprises, the farmer, the 
educator. Industrial education has probably a different 
meaning for each of these types of individuals, and yet 
all agree upon one thing, and that is that it is some- 
thing not found in any adequate form in our present 
educational system. To the 
farmer, industrial education means 
education that will fit the boy to 
become a more effective farmer 
and that will present inducements 
to him to remain upon the farm; 
to the manufacturer it means 
training that will give him skilled 
workmen and more efficient fore- 
men and superintendents; and to 
some of them it means the kind of 
scientific training which fits one 
for the research work for the dis- 
covery of new or improved indus- 
trial processes. To the profes- 
sional man it means a rather in- 
definite broadening of educational 
opportunities; to the student of 
education it may mean any one or 
all of these and very much more. 

The central thought in the 
minds of most people who are 
advocating industrial education is 
education for skill in industrial 
processes, but it must be very much 
more than this if it is to occupy its 
proper place in our educational 
system. Industrial education has 
for its purpose the acquiring of a body of usable know!- 
edge of greater or less extent, related to industrial conal- 
tions, processes, organization, and to the administration 
of industrial affairs, involving the gaining of some skill 
in the use of such knowledge, and the securing of mental, 
aesthetic, and ethical training, through the acquisition 
and use of the knowledge indicated. Except very 
limited opportunities for instruction leading to skill in 
industrial processes, practically nothing has been done 
in this country for the development of industrial educa- 
tion outside the college or university. Material Tor in- 
structional purposes in the entire field must be organ- 
ized and put into teachable form and made available 
within the range of pupils’ capacity for the thous- 
ands who now leave school at an early age with no 
training whatever directly fitting them for the activities 
of life in the industrial world, where most of them will 





DR.L. D. HARVEY, 
Supt. Schools, 
President N. E. A., 1909. 


find their work. In the larger cities trade schools and 
continuation schools of various types must be organ- 
ized. The scope and character of their work will be 
varied and must be adapted to local conditions. In 
rural communities secondary schools, in which the study 
of agriculture and related lines of work is the domi- 
nant purpose, must be organized. But when these dif- 
ferent types of schools come into existence, even in con- 
siderable number, throughout the country the solution 
of the problem has just begun. For the great mass of 
those needing industrial education the existing public 
schools, elementary and secondary, must furnish the fa- 
cilities. This means a modification of our present 
course of study, eliminating the non-essentials, and a 
broadening of the purposes of these schools. They 
must come to be more than merely 
preparatory schools for some 
higher school. They must recog- 
nize that the great majority of 
their pupils must earn their living 
by their hands, and they must un- 
dertake to give definite instruction 
and training for at least the be- 
ginnings of industrial efficiency. 

This broadening of purpose. may 
find its realization through an ex- 
tension and modification of the 
manual training work in the pub- 
lic schools. Manual training has 
been justified because of its value 
for mental training, for cultural 
purposes, and it may be fully jus- 
tified on these grounds, but it may 
be so modified as to give a very 
definite and varied line of training 
absolutely necessary for the indi- 
vidual who would become a skilled 
workman in the industrial field 
without in any way lessening its 
value for cultural purposes. It 
has been making rapid progress in 
the public schools in recent years 
and has approved itself in the pub- 
lic mind. It will occupy a still higher place in the esti- 
mation of the public, will be given better financial sup- 
port and more time in the school program, when its 
scope is enlarged so that it may directly serve industria! 
ends. 

Industrial education is important for girls as well as 
for boys; not only for the girls who are engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits outside the home, but for the girls who 
find their work in the home. The woman is the side- 
partner with the man in the home as a business organi- 
zation. He furnishes the funds for carrying on that 
organization, she disburses them and must be trained 
for efficiency in their proper use. No development of in- 
dustrial education will be adequate that does not make 
as large provisions for special training for girls as it 
does for boys. 

Our educational system is the result of an evolution- 
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ary process. The field of human knowledge is so broad, 
the demands of society are so multiform, and the activi- 
ties necessary to meet these demands so varied, that no 
one individual can hope to master the entire field 
covered by educational effort. For this reason educa- 
tional institutions have arisen whose scope has been 
limited to a somewhat narrow field. They have been 
organized to furnish the facilities deemed necessary for 
the training of particular forms of activity for effective- 
ness in a definite field of effort. For this purpose, law 
schools, medical schools, scientific schools, classical 
schools, art schools, music shools, engineering schools, 
schools of agriculture, have come into existence. Each 
of these schools has its definite purpose; the training of 
individuals through the development of certain forms of 
power for effectiveness in certain fields of the world’s 
work. Each has come in response to a definite demind; 
each new type of school has been opposed at the outset 
by individuals who feared that its field of effort would 
trench upon the field which it was assumed was al- 
ready occupied by some other institution or institutions 
of different type. Time has shown that these fears were 
groundless. Each new institution has found a place 
for itself. Its clientage has come not largely from 
those connected with other institutions, or who might be- 
come connected with them, but chiefly from the large 
number who but for the new type of school would not 
have been found in any institution devoted to systematic 
educational effort beyond the elementary or secondary 
stage. 

The demand for industrial education is a demand for 
a continuation of the evolutionary process to meet new 
conditions. This type of education will appeal to hun- 
dreds of thousands of youth who now leave school be- 
cause they do not find in it that which appeals to them, 
or because its work does not appeal to their parents. It 
will hold them longer in school, and the more of this 
work existing types of public schools can offer, the 
greater the gain, because side by side with the new type 
of work the best of the old will be continued. 
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THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIFE. 
BY JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Each exact science is based upon certain elementary 
principles, to wit, the mathematical, physical, biological, 
and other sciences, and it is through the mastery of a 
few definite fundamental truths that the learner comes 
to a clear and unquestioning recognition of the abstract 
principles constituting any science; in the moral sphere 
the child at first has no intuitions of the abstract prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, but as he grows in knowl- 
edge, the time is reached that when he witnesses an act 
he feels it to be right or wrong, and he further decides 
that it is a good or bad act. It is from this norm, 
branching out in two different directions, that the child 
begins his crude generalizations on moral questions. As 
a result of this process of mental thinking and acting, a 
philosophy of conduct is established that becomes as 
valid to him in the moral sphere as are the fundamental 
principles of any other science to the student engaged in 
the pursuit of any particular department of learning. 
Thus a constant repetition of virtuous acts grows into 
habit, habit develops into character, character makes 
conduct, and conduct is the greatest part of active life 
in conformity to one’s nature. 

As a practical science, moral education, or ethics, 
relates to all kinds of deeds and habits of doing which 
concern one’s self in relation to others, whether they be 
in small or large groups. It is a matter of the highest 
importance that a child at home should be trained into 
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habits of right behavior in order to get control of him- 
self before he enters school. 

How shall morals be taught? There are many 
different ways of going at this subject which will pro- 
duce satisfactory results. The first lesson, however, 
should be that of obedience, beginning with home train- 
ing. Character is largely made or unmade in the home 
life and what issues from it. Enumerating habits that 
should be taught to children at home and in school. 

Making children over—heredity and environment. 
The teacher must deal with human nature in its crude 
state and as it comes to school. 

The school jife and school habits still further empha- 
sized. Why are children sent to school? What the 
community life in the school represents. How it is re- 
lated to the higher life. Good teaching a moral force. 
Testing the moral judgments of children on practical ex- 
periments as they arise in school work,—a most valu- 
able exercise. 

Moral training in school and how it can be done,—il- 
lustrated and teaching by contrast. 

A duty to work. Adherence to purpose and the 
choice of a special calling. All actions should have a 
moral basis for their background. 


~wees 


ry? 


THE CALL TO CITIZENSHIP. 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia University. 
Fourteen years ago this association met for the first 
time in the city of Denver. In the interval much has 





happened. Many familiar faces have dropped from our 


rauks, and their spirits have passed over to the shores 
of the undiscovered country. Education has _ every- 
where advanced with giant strides. Schools of every 
kind have multiplied, and important new educational 
agencies have come into existence. The College En- 
trance Examination Board and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching have demonstrated 
their capacity and effectiveness as standardizing agen- 
cies for institutions of secondary and htgher education. 
Vexed problems of the program of studies have ad- 
vanced toward solution. Some dogmas eagerly taught 
fourteen years ago have lost their power, and new cen- 
tres of educational interest have been developed. 
Our nation as a whole has passed through important and 
quite unexpected developments. Economic distress and 
economic prosperity have trod upon each other’s heels 
with startling suddenness. A new political generation 
has come upon the scene, and it finds itself confromted 
by new and unfamiliar problems. Strong, virile per- 
sonalities have contended together in the political arena 
for public favor and support, while the whole world has 
looked on. The war with Spain, which fourteen years 
ago was unthought of, has passed into history, and as 
its result, peoples and lands at once distant and de- 
pendent have been brought under American rule. The 
phenomenal growth of industry, transportation, and 
commerce has put a new face upon many old questions, 
and bas proposed some new ones as well. For these 
reasons alone, without pausing to add others which at 
once suggest themselves, the burden of responsibility 
resting upon American citizenship is to-day greater than 
it has been at any earlier time. 

Séveral imposing political antinomies confront us. 
The natural desire to develop foreign commerce, and to 
enrich our people thereby, finds itself face to face with 
the determined purpose to throw the protecting arm of 
government about domestic industry. The definite wish 
to attract to our shores the ambitious and the worthy 
from all the world is held in check by the stubborn 
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weight of the race problem, the roots of which are deep 
down in the nature of man. The purpose to keep open 
to every individual all possible avenues of usefulness 
and all possible opportunities for lawful acquisition is 
opposed by the determination not to permit the devel- 
opment under law of great organizations, powerful 
enough to bend the law to their own purpose and to 
control the state itself. 

The American citizen at the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century has something more to do than to face, and 
if possible to solve, these contemporary problems, com- 
plicated and difficult as they are. He has also, and 
first of all, to preserve and protect those underlying 
principles of civil and politicai liberty which were es- 
tablished by the fathers, and which have been handed 
down to him as the basis on which the whole fabric of 
this republic rests. To fail to solve the problems of to- 
day would certainly damage, and perhaps destroy, the 
fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon institutions. 
On the other hand, to solve those problems in ways that 
antagonize and contradict the 
great insights of the past two 
thousand years, which insights 
have crystallized into forms of lib- 
erty and modes of government as 
familiar and as necessary as the air 
we breathe, would be not to Solve 
them at all, but only to postpone 
and to complicate their possible so- 
lution. 

It is plain, then, that the educa- 
tional instrumentalities of the 
country, schools, colleges, anu 
universities alike, have before 
them here the task of preparing 
intelligent American citizens to 
take up each his own share of the 
nation’s responsibilities. 

cm * oa 

There are many who feel that 
the rising generation of Americans 
is growing up without any proper 
knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of American institutions 
and American government. Be- 
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sire of to-day for the carefully wrought design of all 
time. Men now talk with straight faces of substituting 
rude and primitive justice for the orderly procedure of 
law, apparently with no recognition of the fact that 
this substitution means to plunge man and his highest 
interests back into barbarism, and to re-establish the 
time when might made right. The courts are attacked 
as usurpers of an authority which the people themselves 
have given them for the people’s own protection. The 
carefully-built guards which have been put about indi- 
vidual rights and liberties are denounced as fortresses 
of privilege by those Who seek privileges for themselves 
at the expense of the rights of others. 

There are only two really deep-seated and influential 
enemies of human happiness and human order, igno- 
rance and selfishness. These do pretty much all the 
damage that is done in the world, and they are the al- 
ways-preselt obstacles to improving the condition of 
inankind. It is the province of intellectual education to 
address itself to the first of these, and it is the task of 
moral education to deal with the 
other. 

» * oa 

It is not less individuality that 
we need, but fewer self-centred in- 
dividuals. It is not less private 
property that we need, but private 
property more widely distributed 
and fewer men who treat their 
hoards as misers rather than as 
trustees. Human individuality 
and personality will blossom anew 
and more richly if planted in the 
garden of service. 

If one, seeking to know the story 
of civilization, casts his eye back 
over the pages of recorded history, 
he will find that the record of 
progress can be written in a single 
sentence. It is the development of 
liberty under law. Liberty and 
law are the two words upon whose 
true and faithful exposition all 
training for citizenship must rest. 


JAMES YODKIN JOYNER, He who truly understands the 


cause of this lack of knowledge, State Superintendent Schools, North Carolina. meaning of liberty and the mean- 


well-meaning men lend ear quite too 
readily to demagogs who propose to them all sorts of 
schemes without any relation, save one of antagonism, 
to established political principles. From listening to 
demagogs, it is but a short and easy step to a state of 
mind in which envy, greed, and hate are elevated to the 
lofty place which should be oecupied by respect and con- 
fidence, as well as by political insight, political knowl- 
edge, and political experience. The Americans of an 
earlier day got their training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of citizenship from the stern facts which faced 
them. This was the school in which the nation’s 
fathers were educated. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century the task of nation-building went on 
apace, and the discussion of fundamental principles was 
always to the fore in the Congress as well as before the 
people. Then came the great clash of arms in civil 
war, and principles were yet turned to for guidance and 
direction. Men sought even to stay and to turn back 
the tide of battle with the force of logic. 

To-day, however, one hears much less of these fun- 
damental principles. There are those among us, some 
of them in places of responsibility and great influence, 
who eall them outworn, antiquated, obstacles to popular 
government, and who would substitute the passing de- 
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ing of law, and the relation of one 
to the other, is ready to face his full duty as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

It is a sorry travesty upon the serious business of 
training for citizenship, that it should be thought that 
we can make citizens by teaching the external facts re- 
lating to the machinery of government alone. A knowl- 
edge of how government works in this and other lands 
is highly important and of course helpful. But this 
knowledge may be minute and complete and yet be un- 
accompanied with any real grip on the principles that 
vitalize free government everywhere. 

An admirable book for training in the fundamentals of 
citizenship could be written in three parts: The first to 
deal with, to describe, and to illustrate the conception of 
liberty; the second, to deal with, to describe, and to il- 
lustrate the conception of law; and the third, to outline 
in simple fashion the agencies which the American 
people have created in order that liberty and law may 
strengthen each other. 

Liberty is the freedom from all restraints but those 
which the lawful rights of others impose. Liberty, 
therefore, attathes to man as a social and political ani- 
mal. It relates to his conduct and opportunities as a 
member of a body politic. Liberty contradicts and de- 








nies license just as completely as it contradicts and de- 
nies tyranny. To escape from restraints other than 
those imposed by the lawful rights of others, men have 
made every conceivable sacrifice. To be permitted to 
hold opinions of one’s own choosing, to pursue the call- 
ing of one’s own preference, to move about -as inclina- 
tion and opportunity may lead, to retain as one’s own 
possession the rewards of one’s labor and skill, are in- 
separable from liberty. The free man, therefore, lives 
surrounded by both opportunities and limitations. The 
opportunities are an invitation to the exercise of his own 
capacities; the limitations are the just opportunities and 
privileges of others. It is one of the paradoxes and 
marvels of human nature that man grows in power and 
in grace as he lives and works with others who have 
the same privileges and opportunities as himself. As 
he rises superior to these limitations and through sacri- 
fice overcomes them and turns them into elements of 
strength and power for himself, he grows in individual- 
ity and in usefulness as a citizen. 

It is law which imposes the limitations that are char- 
acteristic of liberty. Law is nothing more nor less than 
the system or collection of principles and rules of human 
government in their application to property and con- 
duct, which are enforced by a sovereign political au- 
thority. Laws themselves change, but the principles 
underlying the existence of law do not, and cannot, 
change unless society and civilization are to be de 
stroyed. They are the long and painful product of evo- 
lution operating in the field of human conduct and hu- 
man affairs. The really intelligent man regards the 
tried and tested products of time with high respect; the 
anarchist would destroy them at one blow for the pleas- 
ure of returning to chaos. It is of high importance to 
teach that law is not caprice, that it is not tyranny, that 
it is not limited in its application. It is the sovereign 
people themselves who speak by the mouthpiece of the 
law, and the institutions and agencies which have been 
created for the exposition and enforcement of law are 
the people’s own institutions and agencies. It is a note- 
worthy and singular characteristic.of our American 
government that the constitution provides a means for 
protecting individual liberty from invasion by the 
powers of government itself, as well as from invasion by 
others more powerful and less scrupulous than _ our- 
selves. The principles underlying our civil and political 
liberty are indelibly written into the constitution of the 
United States, and the nation’s courts are instituted for 
their protection. We Americans are thus in possession 
of an apparatus unlike anything which exists elsewhere 
in the world to protect the principles of liberty, and it is 
to this more than to any other single cause that we owe 
the stupendous strides of the past one hundred and 
twenty-five years. 

An intelligent citizenship, which is also good citizen- 
ship, implies, however, much more than a knowledge of 
fundamental principles, indispensable as that knowledge 
is. Good citizenship implies a habit of will by which 
the individual instinctively conforms his action in con- 
crete cases to the abstract principles in which he pro- 
fesses belief. It is curious how many men feel that the 
rule of sound principle is excellent for the conduct of 
others, but that it should be suspended or at least re- 
laxed in their own case when some material advantage 
is to be had. We must be careful not to confuse the 
names liberty and law with the facts. We must not 
permit ourselves to be misled by appearances, but rather 
insist upon digging down to the bed-rock of underlying 
principle in order to determine our attitude toward a 
specific political or socia] problem. 


It is curious, too, how ready men are to condemn in 
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their contemporaries the qualities which they profess 
most to admire in their ancestors. What was the de- 
termined purpose of long ago becomes narrow-mind- 
edness and stubbornness when exhibited to-day. The 
lofty idealism of some great prophet of the race which 
has been celebrated in song and story for centuries 
passes into the vagaries of a dreamer and the outgivings 
of an unpractical mind, when we find it looking us in 
the face. This power of self-deception keeps many of 
the worst citizens from realizing that they fall short 
of perfection in any degree. They go through all the 
forms and recite all the formulas of the creed of respec- 
tability and of duty. They dole out a little something 
to charity now and then, with quite the air of a martyr 
going to the stake for his beliefs. What more can be 
usked of them? The answer is instant and imperative: 
Make some show of genuine human feeling. Give some 
expression of honest human sympathy. Offer some real 
sacrifice for the common interest and the common good. 
Dwell upon something other than one’s own physical 
comfort and material welfare, and lend a hearty hand 
to the huge task of making more human beings intelli- 
gent, property-holding, and free from the harassing and 
in large part unnecessary cares which now torment 
them. If the decent men and women of America would 
begin to-morrow to do the things which their private 
beliefs and their public professions require, the sum-to- 
tal of the world’s comfort and happiness would be mar- 
velously increased before sunset. It cannot too often be 
repeated that the problem of human betterment is not a 
problem of revolution. It is not a problem whose solu- 
tion invelves cutting loose from all that has gone be- 
fore, or one which compels radical readjustment of ac- 
customed legislation. It is simply and solely a matter 
of individual self-betterment. Society as a whole is 
nothing more nor less than the sum-total of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. Individual men and women 
are society. They are the state. To it their highest 
allegiance is due. No church, no party, no union, no 
lodge, may interpose its interests or its ties between the 
state and the highest duty of the citizen with impunity, 
or without tending to overthrow the social order and to 
substitute the hatefulness of class feeling for the glory 
of patriotism. If men’s standards of action be raised, 
if their citizenship be real, sincere, and vital, then so- 
ciety is already reformed. Nothing else remains to be 
done. 
* * * 


Let us put a bounty on good citizenship by giving to it 
great influence; by rendering it high honor; and by ho!d- 
ing it in incomparable esteem. Let these standards be 
set early in the home and in the school. Teach young 
children who the real heroes of our republic are. Show 
them with clear illumination the underlying principles 
on which the nation is built, and tell the story of 
mankind discovered those principles and wrought them 
into political institutions. Do not permit the problems 
of to-day to become separated from the problems and 
principles of yesterday. Make it plain that the story of 
our political evolution is continuous and that what ex- 
ists and perplexes now is the natural and necessary 
product of all that has gone before, and _ will, in turn, 
condition and determine what is to follow after. Before 
all else, keep the inspiring maxim, liberty under law, 
before every American child, and as he grows in power 
of appreciation see that he understands what it means 
and involves. F 

The institutes of Justinian, which have shaped the 
law of Europe for nearly fifteen hundred years, open 
in sonorous Latin with the sentence which rendered 
into our tongue reads: “Justice is the constant and per- 
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petual wish to render every one his due.” Justice, then, 
is a habit of will; a habit of will not on the part of an 
individual sovereign, or of a high officer sitting in state, 
but a habit of will on the part of every individual who 
claims and receives the rights and privileges of a citi- 
zen. The will to render everyone his due means that 
the rich, the powerful, and the successful are to have 
their due accorded to them without grudging and with- 
out envy, just as the poor, the unimportant, and the 
struggling are to have their due in fullest measure with- 
out oppression or exploitation. It is easy to be just 
when it costs nothing. The test of one’s essential jus- 
tice of mind and will comes when personal interest, per- 
sonal prejudice, or personal passion stands in the way of 
its exercise. The perpetuation of democracy depends 
upon the existence in the people of that habit of will 
which is justice. Liberty under law is the process for 
attaining justice which has thus far been most success- 
ful among civilized men. The call to citizenship is a 
call to the exercise of liberty under law; a call to the 
limitation of liberty by law; and a call to the pursuit of 
justice, not only for one’s self, but for others. 

For inspiration to an understanding of American citi- 
zenship, Jet teacher and student alike turn to the great 
oration of Daniel Webster delivered at Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, on December 22, 1820, to commemorate the 
first settlement of New England. The reader who fol- 
lows this remarkable exposition of the meaning of re- 
publican institutions as Americans had framed them 
will understand the feeling of John Adams when he 
wrote: “This oration will be read five hundred years 
hence with as much rapture as it was heard. It ought 
to be read at the end of every century, and indeed at 
the end of every year, for ever and ever.” 

Those glowing words are the judgment of one of the 
nation’s fathers upon the meaning of the call to Ameri- 
can citizenship. What is to be the judgment of those 
who are now the nation’s children? 


en neem ial teiocremeentin 


THE SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


In rural communities with urban conditions the prob- 
lem of school supervision can be solved without much 
difficulty, but in sparsely-settled districts the solution of 
the problem is more difficult. 

It is well to keep in mind the difference between the 
functions of a superintendent and those of a supervisor. 
The work of the superintendent is largely administra- 
tive, while the supervisor has to do with methods of 
teaching, habits of study, and the adaptation of the 
curriculum to the peculiar needs of the community. 

The creation of a demand for good schools is funda- 
mental in all educational progress, and for this purpose 
the superintendent should utilize farmers’ institutes, 
mothers’ meetings, school commencements, and public 
lectures, as well as visits to the homes of those who are 
leaders in thought and action. 

In the next place, the superintendent should endeavor 
to make the teachers happy in their work; the worst 
service which a superintendent can render is to give the 
teachers a bad conscience with reference to their work. 
This robs them of all joy in teaching, makes them ner- 
vous and unfit to govern or to associate with children, 
and defeats the fundamental purpose for which schools 
were established. 

In the third place, the people of country districts 
should be made to think and feel that their boys and 
girls are just as good and deserve just as much and as 
good schooling as the boys and girls of the cities; and 
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further, that it is impossible to have good schools any- 
where without paying for them. 

Fourth, the supervision of rural schools should deal 
very largely with methods of teaching and courses of 
study. The most valuable asset of the state is brains; 
time is an asset of childhood which, if lost, can never 
be regained; health and growth and strength should be 
improved by the days which the child spends at school. 
To economize the time and effort of the pupil, to pre- 
vent waste in the schoolroom by improper methods of 
teaching, by unwise methods of discipline, and by ill-ad- 
justed courses of study is one of the leading functions 
of school supervision. To these should be added the 
care and sanitation of the buildings and grounds, the 
prevention of waste in the purchase of school apparatus 
and appliances, the management of the schools so that 
the tax-payer may get an adequate return for every dol- 
lar taken from his purse. ; 

Again, it is of supremne importance that the right man 
or woman be selected to supervise the schools. The 
work of the superintendent must be judged by its re- 
sults. His tenure of office should depend upon what he 
achieves. The question of primary importance is,. 
therefore, one of selection. Shall he be selected by 
popular vote, or selected by the school directors, or ap- 
pointed by some central authority? The method by 
popular vote is the least satisfactory. Appointment by 
a central authority is equivalent to putting the appoint- 
ment into the hands of politicians who may select the 
best available man, or give it to some favorite with 
“pull” or influence. The school directors may make 
mistakes in their selection; hence a central authority to 
pass judgment upon the qualifications is helpful in keep- 
ing out those who are totally lacking in academic and 
professional qualifications. 

Above all, colleges of education are needed to prepare 
promising young men and women for the delicate and 
responsible work of school supervision. 


ee a oe 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. 
BY CARROLL G. PEARSE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In our schools at present, we have come to recognize 
our responsibility for the correct diagnosis of all the pu- 
pils who for one reason or another appear to be, or are 
exceptional. The proper remedies are applied to those 
children who only appear to be exceptional. Proper 
food is supplied either in the way of co-operation with 
the home, or with luncheons supplied at school, or 
through some public or charitable agency. Children 
who are suffering from physical defects are examined 
carefully to ascertain the nature of these defects; 
proper glasses are provided for children of defective 
vision; treatment is given to improve the dull hearing; 
imperfect teeth are corrected or rebuilt or replaced; cur- 
vatures and other malformations are corrected by the 
necessary surgery or by proper treatment and appli- 
ances; adenoid growths are removed, and in all these 
ways the children who are fairly normal, but through 
lack or misfortune have appeared otherwise, are 
brought into a condition which enables them to do their 
school work and to grow up into capable and useful 
men and women. 

For the slow or backward children, where the slow- 
ness is not too great to be reached by means of special 
help given by the teacher, a period is set apart during 
the day so that the children who need special help may 
receive it. In this way many children who might be- 
come discouraged and fall behind are enabled to keep up 
with the classes. For those children whose handicap is 
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greater, on account of much absence from school, or 
lack of opportunity for previous school attendance, or 
lack of knowledge of the language, the ungraded class is 
provided. In these classes pupils receive much indi- 
vidual help from sympathetic and skilful teachers. They 
are assisted and encouraged to make such progress as 
their abilities make possible. Frequently children in 
these ungraded classes do in one year the work ordina- 


‘rily done in two or three or four years, and many boys 


and zirls are enabled to bring up their work so that 
they may enter classes with other children of their age 
and general advancement. Frequently these children 
would become discouraged and leave school if such an 
opportunity were not given. 

The boys and girls who are afflicted with bad tempers, 
with bad personal habits, who are confirmed truants, 
who are abusive or otherwise undesirable companions 
for normal children, are placed in disciplinary schools, 
where in charge of wise and skilful teachers of strong 
personality they are able to form habits of obedience 
and application; they become good tempered and desir- 
ous of carrying out the necessary regulations and con- 
forming to the requirements of the school. Frequently 
these children after correcting their bad habits can be 
returned to the regular classes and show themselves 
good citizens of the school community. 

For those who are sub-normal intellectually, not fee- 
ble-minded, but “born short” in some particulars, 
“classes for exceptional children” are provided. In 
these classes, which are placed in charge of skilful and 
Sympathetic teachers, these children are given such 
treatment as they are able to receive, they get such 
training as will increase their powers of nervous and 
physical self-control and their power of application to 
whatever task may bein hand. Much of this work con- 
sists in physical training and manual employment. The 
muscular and the nervous control frequently need as 
much training and development as the intellectual con- 
trol. It is not expected that members of this class will 
in many cases become entirely normal, but they can be 
put in a good attitude toward the school and toward the 
pupils about them; can form habits of industry and can 
receive education in those lines which their limitations 
make possible. They can in most cases be saved from a 
future of uselessness and idleness, from the formation of 
bad habits, and from an attitude of antagonism and bit- 
terness toward the people about them and toward soci- 
ety in general. 

For children who are blind, or whose vision is so de- 
fective that they cannot depend upon their eyes for edu- 
cation in the regular classes, special classes are provided 
in connection with the elementary schools. These 
classes work in rooms fitted up for their special use. 
The children learn to read by means of point letters, the 
regular text-books of the school being reproduced for 
them in this form. They recite with seeing children in 
the regular classes; they study-in charge of a specially 
trained teacher in the schoolroom which is fitted for 
them; their writing is done by means of little “slates” 
-or typewriters made for the use of the blind. They 
have manual training as the other children do; they play 
with the other children at recess; they use their roller 
skates upon the cement walks like other children, and so 
far as possible are made to forget that they are blind. 
“They are, by this plan, enabled to remain in their homes 
instead of being sent away to become inmates of insti- 
tutions. 

Deaf children are taken care of also in connection 
with the day schools. They are brought together from 
the different parts of the city into a school where, unde: 
‘the charge of a principal and teachers thoroughly 
trained for the doing of this work, they are taught the 
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same things which other children learn. Without the 
use of the sign or manual language, they learn to read 
the lips of those who speak to them and to use their or- 
gans of speech so that they can talk like hearing chil- 
dren. By the time they have finished the work of the 
grammar grades they are able to do this quite readily 
and in a large majority of cases acquire the ability to 
be members of the community, moving about freely, 
communicating with people they meet, and engaging in 
many employments which are open to people who have 
the sense of hearing. 

This development of the work of teaching exceptional 
children in connection with the public schools has had 
two beneficial results; these children, unfortunate in 
one way or another, have been brought into and given 
the benefits of our system of public education. They 
are no longer crowded out of the schools as waste 
material. They are a portion of the material furnished 
by the community to the schools. The system has now 
so far adapted itself to the needs of all the children that 
these are educated in comfort and fitted for usefulness. 

The regular classes have been freed from the incum- 
brance frequently placed upon them by the presence of 
these exceptional children. The time of the teacher can 
be devoted entirely to those children who can profit by 
the instruction given to the class. The necessity for 
taking large portions of the teacher’s time for these 
special cases to the neglect of other members of the 
class has been done away with. This has resulted in 
great benefit to the normal children, who get more and 
better instruction and who are also freed from the un- 
fortunate influence which these special cases sometimes 
have over normal children who are obliged to be in 
their society. 

This study of the needs of exceptional children has 
not yet been completed. The classification of excep- 
tional children is still going on. Methods and instru- 
mentalities more perfectly adapted to their education 
will be devised year by year, and no doubt new classes 
of children, who require special treatment, will be dis- 
covered. All this will tend toward making the public 
schools more perfect an instrument for the education of 
all the children of the state. 
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PROVISIONS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY I. C. MCNEILL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Memphis, Tenn. 


It is perhaps worth while to recall the fact that de- 
linquency is frequently an induced condition. Parents 
and teachers often make delinquents of children by fail- 
ing to observe the fundamental things and processes in- 
cident to growth and development. They make children 
hate books by forcing them to read before an interest 
in reading is aroused. By rushing them into arithmetical 
or grammatical analysis before their development war- 
rants it, they are made to dislike the subjects. Perma- 
nent aversion to school is the legitimate result of put- 
ting children at work on studies they are not mature 
enough to apprehend. The method of presentation, 
however, often counts for as much as maturity. Some 
teaching is so unscientific and consequently so spiritless 
that it would make most any child delinquent. “The at- 
tempt to put high schoo! branches into grammar grades 
or intermediate studies into primary grades gives the 
result that Dr. Blimber found in the training of Toots, 
who, ‘when he had whiskers, left off having brains.’ ”’ 

The best students of delinquents, so far as I have been 
able to get in touch with them, says that in the solution 
of the treatment of exceptional children there is need 
of the co-operation of medical and educational science. 
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Most states have institutions for feeble-minded children. 
These institutions are conducted by people who are 
trained scientifically for the duties they assume. It hap- 
pens, however, that for minor cases, such as suffer from 
slight physical defections, or for those who vary from 
the human type only to a small extent, the burden of 
caring for them is put upon the public school teacher, 
who has had little opportunity to build a philosophy of 
education which will cause the children of the low 
classes of mentality and morality to move upward into 
higher classes. Too often we find that delinquent chil- 
dren drag down the ordinary schools without receiving 
the expert individual attention which they so impera- 
tively need. 

The writer of the paper justly insists that instruction 
is not the primary element in the education of abnormal 
children. Educative agencies must look continuously to 
the care of the physical and the emotional, as well as to 
the intellectual side of education. I quite agree that 
consistent regimen in mental exercise, in habits of life, 
in acts, sleep, etc., are all to be considered in the treat- 
ment of exceptional children. 

“Society suffers from elements which are unstable, er- 
ratic, shiftless, ard inefficient. These elements corrupt 
morals, lead to irrational modes of living, and swell the 
hosts of the helpless and criminal, who become the real 
burdens of society. Unless the delinquent classes have 
the benefits of the kind of education which is adapted 
to their peculiar needs, they grow up among us and re- 
cruit the army of people who never fit anywhere. They 
fill the poorhouses, the prisons, the asylums, and the 
slums.” They produce and reproduce their kind, and 
bring about a feeling of social unrest, which is growing 
in this complex age. 

Mr. Morrison, who made a splendid study of juvenile 
offenders in England, has contributed items of great 
value for all who are interested in bettering social con- 
ditions. He found in his investigation of hundreds of 
cases of children and youth that had to be nut into re- 
form schools or houses of detention or correction that 
in a large majority of cases the parentage was extremely 
unfortunate. He found that the children of unhealthy 
parentage, the offspring of those who were not normal 
in their bodily structure, are liable to inherit defective 
physical organization. and have some corresponding 
mental twist which will be revealed in excessive selfish- 
ness or in a lack of mental foresight. He found, too, 
that the offspring of criminals are liable to become 
criminal, because a large percentage of criminals are 
biologically imperfect animals, and because the atmos- 
phere of the criminal home or community has a tremen- 
dous downpull. He also came to see most clearly that 
it is extremely unfortunate for the child to have a weak- 
willed father or mother, or both. A failure on the part 
of the home to exercise even and forceful discipline is a 
moral sin which has put the curse of Cain and the stamp 
of Satan upon many a promising boy or girl. The tre- 
meridous force of this study is worthy our most careful 
consideration. When we realize that the child of the 
wanton woman and the brutal, but healthy, father has 
a much better chance in life than has the child of the 
saintly, but feeble, mother and the puny, but righteous, 
father, we see the necessity of proper stress being put 
upon the physical end of education. When we realize 
that criminal parentage on either side puts a taint upon 
the character of the infant through the unseen and subtle 
influences that come from the suggestions in the en- 
vironment of criminal homes, we face one of the great 
problems of humanity. Again, when we realize the 
baneful workings of uneven discipline, growing out of 
weak-willed, inefficient government, we stand in the 
presence of another great problem, How can we im- 
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press fathers and mothers and teachers with the idea 
that weak and vacillating government of children blasts 
their lives and makes them candidates for the ranks of 
the ignoble? 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE IDEAL BOARD, AND 
THE CITIZEN’S DUTY TOWARD IT. 


BY MRS. HELEN L. GRENFELL, 
Field Lecturer, State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado, 


Before the qualifications of the ideal board can be de- 
cided upon, it is necessary to find one’s district. The 
duties of the board in charge of the progressive country 
school largely centre around the selection of a teacher, 
and are much more simple than those of the crowded 
city schools. 

The board considered is that of the city school sys- 
tem, there being a great similarity of problems in all 
cities. 

Two ideals prevail,—one that of the school board as a 
purely business body, employing a superintendent for 
professional and technical details, while itself man- 
aging the financial interests, building and sanitary con- 
ditions. The other ideal brings board in more vital con- 
tact with schools, in addition to attending to business 
matters. The second ideal is more nearly the true one, 
yet it is the first we attempt to realize, and if the “busi- 
ness” board sees its whole duty and does it, insisting 
upon the best returns for its money, there will be little 
eause for complaint. 

To serve on this second board and escape the reputa- 
tion of being 2 meddler would require the wisdom of 
Solomon, the subtlety of the original serpent, and the 
patience of Job, and such people are not crying in the 
streets for nominations on school boards. 

This board will not figure out the per capita cost 
alone, but the per capita result. It will ask why it pays 
so many millions for education each year, only to find 
that more than twenty-five per cent. of those educated 
have to take the same grade again. If the child’s delin- 
quency is caused by sickness at home, the employment 
of trained nurses would leave him free to go to school. 
Comparing the cost of such nurses with that of the 
child’s repeating a whole year in school, the board will, 
as a business proposition, employ the nurses. 

When the child is taken out of school, the ideal board 
will consider whether the present use of public funds 
might not save him from a place in the bread-line later 
in life, remembering that in most bread-lines a college 
graduate may be found, and while he is not there be- 
cause of his college training but in spite of it, the re- 
flection that will trouble the board will be the question 
whether his education has done all that it might have 
done to make him self-supporting. Since not one per 
cent. of the children with whom they have to deal will 
ever see college, but may see the bread-line, unless in- 
dustrial and economic conditions change, the board will 
look over its schedule of expenses, and decide that if 
economy is necessary, it is even better to practice it in 
the high school than in the grades, and may even feel 
that it would be better to sacrifice a part of its doubtful 
nature and art studies and put in practical industrial 
training, since it is right that popular education should 
be planned to meet the needs of the majority, and it is 
a plain, hard, workaday world in which our children 
must play their part. 

The ideal board will not keep in disuse for a quarter 
of the year its entire educational plant, but will avoid 
the lost time and energy of the child during the sum- 
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ture study, and the cultural branches, relieving the ten- 
sion of the schoolroom during the rest of the year and 
keeping the child from demoralizing idleness. The 
community should have the full and constant use of 
educational properties, including playgrounds, which 
the ideal board will provide as certainly as it provides 
teachers. 

The school board needs especially to exercise fore 
thought. While Cassandra would doubtless have been 
a trying person to live with, as a member of a school 
board she would have been invaluable. She would keep 
any board so busy trying to prevent disaster that when 
a new building was to be erected the fire escapes would 
be set up first. 

In so far as possible this board will substitute the 
group school for what might be called the barrack 
school. The ideal school would not have. more than 
eight rooms, or two floors, or thirty pupils in a room. 
The smaller number makes it possible for the teacher to 
become acquainted with individual pupils, and also with 
their homes, securing a harmony of spirit and unity of 
action among parents, teachers, and pupils that is out of 
the question in our schools with from 1,200 to 2,000 pu- 
pils. 

Among the many advantages of such a school but a 
small number of children would be affected in case of an 
epidemic, enabling us.to prevent moral as well as physi- 
eal eontagion. It also gives the advantage of a smaller 
number upon the playground. 

As a matter of business the ideal board will at least 
pay teachers salaries which are as fair return for their 
services as are the salaries of competent clerks, who 
may reasonably hope to become members of the firm, 
and retiring live upon their income, while the teacher 
wonders whether upon retiring she can live upon her 
pension, if she lives in one of the few states where pen- 
sions are provided, or if there is no pension, she must 
sustain her declining years with the thought of the ever- 
present poorhouse. Mark Twain’s pilot when berated 
for landing his boat on a sand-bar explained that he 
was doing the piloting as well as was possible for $40. 
All over this land we expect men and women to pilot 
the youth of the country over rapids, through narrows, 
and past sand-bars at salaries which would be scorned 
by, the demonstrator of a new brand of baking-powder. 
We exact and-—what is remarkable—often receive $150 
services for $40. wages. 

The members of the ideal school board should have a 
hobby.—the development of ideal children, and each 
member should have his finger in loving and discre- 
tionary sympathy on the pulse beat of every phase of 


child life. 
There are menu and women for the ideal board, but un- 


less we give them intelligent co-operation and are will- 
ing to meet the teachers’ advances half way,—unless we 
can realize that the public school system does not lift 
the burden of personal responsibility, the best board 
that was ever heard of will find its labors end in vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

While there should be a woman on the school board, it 
should not be merely because she is a woman. It isa 
great mistake for women to demand recognition of their 
sex rather than of themselves as individuals. In so do- 
ing.they are accentuating the old idea that women were 
a separate and inferior class. Recognition of adminis- 
trative ability and those qualities of mind which mark 
the efficient public servant is the only recognition they 
haye a right to ask in the citizenship of the world which 
. they are striving to attain. Women should be equally 
eligible with men to election on school boards because 
they are at least equally interested with men in that 


class for which the schooly are maintained, They must 
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help support the schools, and among them are many in- 
dividuals who possess the qualifications which would 
mean added strength to any board. 

No one should be selected for the ideal board who has 
not a single-hearted devotion to the cause of education. 
No one should be chosen because it will be easy to elect 
him, or because he will catch the Republican or Demo- 
cratic, or the Jewish or the Catholic or Swedish vote. 

It should be remembered that members of school 
boards belong to the class of officiais serving wholly 
without remuneration, and that especial loyalty and 
gratitude are due to those who unselfishly manage af- 
fairs wholly for the welfare of the schools,—and it 
should not be forgotten that because this is an unpaid 
office, dishonesty and greed are an especial menace when 
found there. 

No one should be considered as a candidate who has 
not the spirit of St. Lawrence, willing to be roasted on 
both sides for conscience’ sake. 

And when the St. Lawrence is found, he should not be 
kept forever upon the gridiron of criticism. 


+0 0a @ 0 
THE CHILD IN INDUSTRY. 


BY OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 
Secretary National Child Labor Association, New York City, N. Y. 


Industry should join with the school and the home in 
educating the child for citizenship. At present industry 
is not a co-operating, but an opposing, factor. ’ 

Nearly two million children under sixteen years of aze 
are excluded from educational opportunity by wage- 
earning employments, while a still larger number have 
their education seriously interfered with. But their 
employment does not afford industrial training. 

The requirements of society demand the _ industrial 
training of children. In the case of advanced students 
this can frequently be secured by the co-operation of 
school and local industries. But the factory is not 
available for educating children, because (1) the com- 
mercial spirit is dominant. Perhaps the worst effect of 
child labor is psychological. Children enter industry 
not for training, not to learn habits of punctuality, ther. 
oughness, system, but to get money. (2) The industries 
in which little children can work to pecuniary advan- 
tage lack the necessary educational elements. There is 
no opportunity to gain the broad general foundation we 
demand of the professional specialist. The child be- 
comes a specialist by the expert operation of one set of 
muscles without any knowledge or appreciation of the 
processes in which he is an insignificant mechanical 
part. 

It would be difficult to mention an industry which at 
present profitably employs young children and at the 
same time educates them. The glass-house cannot 
claim to do it, nor the coal breaker, the cotton mill, 
cigar or box factory, nor any of the street trades. Even 
in agriculture the modern processes are rapidly forcing 
us to abandon the theory that all work on the farm is 
good. 

The time has come to challenge the objection raised 
against every effort to regulate the employment of chil- 
dren, that the child is better off at work than running in 
idleness. Probably it is not true even were it the only 
alternative. The nature of the work must first be in- 
vestigated. 

Industrial training is an educational, not a commer- 
cial problem. How to adapt our school system to it is 
the most important educational issue. The practical 
working out of the program belongs to school men, but 
it is the privilege of investigators of our child employ- 
ing industries to cal) attention to the fact that industria) 
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training must be under school management, not factory 
control. 

We must also abandon the idea that the equipment of 
schools for industrial training can enable children to 
produce marketable goods in competing with factories. 
This can be done in the higher industries suited to uni- 
versities and technological schools, but not in the chief 
child-employing industries. Those that can profitably 
utilize little children dwarf and impoverish life, while 
the higher industries broaden and enrich it. 

No boy or girl should fail to get mind and hand indus- 
trially trained, so as to grasp readily such opportunities 
as will be presented, nor fail to learn the dignity and 
honor of industrial labor. Such training will develop 
men and women that cannot be reduced to mere Ma- 
chines. Although education in handicrafts would make 
the machine-crafts, which in most cases they would 
later be obliged to enter, more irksome, they would be 
inspired by the ideal of making industry eventually en- 
nobling and pleasurable. Truer processes and more 
honest and beautiful products will be the natural result. 
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SERVICE OF ORGANIZED WOMEN TO THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL. 


BY MISS LAURA DRAKE GILL, 
President of Association of Collegiate Alumnae and President of the 
Department of Women’s Organizations of the N. E. A. 

The newest department in this National Education As- 
sociation,—the Department of Women’s Organizations,— 
was established a little over a year ago, for the purpose 
of closer co-ordination between various voluhteer agen- 
cies for improved public schools. It has suffered an 
irreparable loss in that the woman who conceived the 
idea passed over to the silent majority just before the 
organization was authorized. The work has thus fallen 
to those who must serve without the inspiration of 
knowing fully the aim of the creator. How well they 
may ever interpret Miss Abbott's wishes and vision, no 
one can ever know. How well they may be able to de- 
fine and establish a wise relation between the volunteer 
and professional workers in public education, time will 
reveal. 

As I have understood the origin of the idea, it sprang 
from a helpful experiment among the organized women 
of Connecticut. In order to properly inform the women 
of the state in regard to school matters, one group 
studied the conditions of instruction in the schools; 
another group considered the problem of properly-con- 
structed, properly-placed, and properly-cared-for school 
buildings; yet another took up schoolroom decoration 
and incentives to a keener patriotic sentiment, etc. This 
was a true division of labor, based upon the known in- 
terests of the various organized bodies. But with it 
went, also, a full co-operation in disseminating informa- 
tion about school conditions and in arousing a public 
sentiment for their betterment. The fact that Miss Ab- 
bott inspired and marshaled her forces so ably in this 
state movement gave confidence in her ability to realize 
the plan for national co-operation which she advocated. 
Her request was made to your officers in January, 1907, 
for a new department through which certain women’s 
organizations engaged in educational work might come 
into close touch with the organized teachers of the na- 
tion. The new department was authorized at Los An- 
geles; was organized at Washington in February, 1908; 
held its first meeting at Cleveland in last July, and has 
been feeling cautiously for a sure footing during the 
past winter. 

Let us recall some of the basic rules in this association 
and note how they affect a department whose constitu- 
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ents are derived from other active organizations and 
whose activities must be consummated through these 
gropps:— 

1. Any active member of any education committee in 
any organization, man or woman, can join the N. B, A. 

2. Any active member of the N. E. A. may vote and 
hold office in any department of the association. 

Therefore, there is no legal assurance that even the 
officers of the Department of Women’s Organizations 
shall at any given time be elected from members of the 
organizations officially recognized in the description of 
the department. Yet all active work must be effected 
through the state groups of these organizations; it 
must be planned, financed, and executed by them. 

Until further definitions of the department can be 
reached, any possible legal complications have been 
avoided by recognizing as official and formal only the 
three officers who are chosen at the annual meeting. 
Their duties consist chiefly of providing the section pro- 
gram for this meeting. In this relation they are solely 
persons active in educational work and responsible to 
the N. E. A. officers. 

But above this, it was necessary to provide for the 
active work which constitutes the sole reason for the 
existence of the department. To accomplish this end, 
an executive committee was authorized, consisting of one 
appointee from each of the five recognized organizations. 
These women provide any needed machinery for effec- 
tive co-operation among their various groups. 

It is at once evident that the state is the largest unit 
possible for such co-ordinating work. Two adjoining 
states will have widely different laws for education, ut- 
terly different urgent needs, as well as different modes 
of working. Hence, a so-called “N. E. A. joint state 
committee” was organized in each state, consisting of 
five members, one representing each co-operating asso- 
ciation, The chairman of education of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was an ex-officio representa- 
tive. The other four organizations were represented by 
appointees of their respective national presidents. Any 
vacancy was filled by appointment of the department 
president, upon unanimous nomination of the existing 
members of the state committee. Several officers re- 
frained from appointing members in those states in 
which their own organizations were undeveloped, and 
left vacancies to be filled with workers with stronger 
local public sentiment behind them. For instance, in 
Southern states with few Northern college women, it 
was a pleasure to refrain from appointing a member 
from the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, in the 
knowledge that an active representative from a school 
improvement association or from the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy might thereby enter as a substitute 
member. 

The only possible danger in this combination is the 
chance of using the name of the N. E. A. in some un- 
wise work. But since the organizations are specifically 
named in the department papers, and since the work is 
supervised and authorized by the officers of the depart- 
ment,—who may be anybody, man or woman, in the 
N. E. A.,—it would seem as if there could be small 
probability of unwise exploitation of the name of the 
general association. 

The welcome of this committee in various states has 
been expressed by invitations for the entire five members 
to participate in board meetings of the State School Im- 
provement Association, by appeals from the state super- 
intendents for help in needed reforms, by invitations to 
speak at public meetings, and by countless little acts of 
gracious overture, 

So much for the progress in organization during the 
past months. The next point to consider is the mean- 
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ing of the department. Here wé pause in tribute to the 
one who saw the vision, but whose silence regarding it 
can now never be broken. How.can any one hope to 
think Miss Abbott’s thoughts after her? We admit 
frankly, then, that we know little of the original mean- 
ing of this affiliation between the teachers of America 
and the representatives of nearly a million organized 
women. The only practical question left for us to an- 
swer is, What may it (now an accomplished fact) be 
made to mean? ; 

In early days the members of the school committee 
were in close touch with public opinion; the teachers 
were largely residents of the town, and lived in daily 
contact with the families; the classes were small; the 
relation between the home and school life phases of a 
child’s life was intimate and continuous. As our towns 
grew, the control of schools became more complex, and 
was turned over to professional superintendents. The 
teachers became more professional in preparation, less 
frequently teaching in their home communities, and more 
apart from the families. In short, every advance in the 
organization of the schools has broadened the chasm 
between the home and the school, until the resultant dis- 
advantages have become apparent. An attempted 
remedy for the evils of this desirable organization has 
come in the form of public education associations, school 
improvement associations, and home and school asso- 
ciations. Every citizens’ movement for better schools 
seems to be an effort to adjust the new professional 
aspect of education to its proper place as a servant of 
the public good. But this adjustment should not be con- 
fined to either side alone. To be sure, the teachers 
must welcome every chance to know the whole life of 
their pupils; but the citizens must make as sincere and 
intelligent an effort to understand the aims and methods 
of the teachers. Is this new department, then, as 
authorized in your midst, other than a general recog- 
nition by the organized teachers of America of these 
things ?:— 

1. That the best educational results require the home 
and the school to work side by side in sympathy and 
mutual understanding. 

2. That you, as teachers, invite to your councils all 
citizens who wish to see things—once a year, at least— 
from a professional point of view. 

3. That you welcome estimates of the degree of your 
success from all citizens who care equally with you for 
good education, while actuated by personal interest in 
the finished child product, rather than by interest in any 
special method of attaining the desired result. 

We lost a portion of one good thing in gaining another 
good thing. The two good things are not antagonistic, 
but parallel. Therefore we are now trying to put them 
side by side again in proper relations. 

What can this co-ordination of the volunteer forces for 
better education do nationally? It can back the able 
commissioner of education in his efforts to have general 
studies made in matters of national bearing by letting 
every senator and representative know at critical times 


‘ what the people really want; thereby he will be supplied 


with the sinews of war, at least, and will be backed by a 
sympathetic comprehension of his efforts at best. Al- 
though it was for only an indirectly educational end, 
the department has backed the movement for a federal 
children’s bureau during the last year to an appreciable 
extent. 

What can the new department accomplish for each 
state? It can keep in touch with a good superintendent; 
it can organize a campaign of enlightenment in support 
of good laws; it can keep the public conscience alive to 
the proper enforcement of the law; it can furnish the 
machinery for “a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull 
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altogether” at any time upon the most urgent educational 
need of a state. 

So far, the work has seemed more one of co-ordina- 
tion for general movements rather than one of division 
of labor. It would seem as if both general aims should 
be kept in mind. The reduction of machinery and 
avoidance of duplication have become almost as urgent 
as the school improvements for which we are organized. 

What is necessary for the success of the department? 
Guidance from some person of leisure who knows both 
the professional and the citizens’ point of view. Proper 
direction of the department would average two full days 
a week from the president and one good clerk. Also, 
it needs some money. The general office needs $500 a 
year for clerical work, stationery, printing, and postage— 
even if the president gives her services and traveling ex- 
penses. Each state office will need from $25 to $200 for 
running expenses, with the same provision for volunteer 
direction. In some states each co-operating organiza- 
tion has made a definite contribution; in others the 
officers have shared expenses; in yet others good gov- 
ernment clubs have contributed generously. 

If some one of leisure and experience can be found 
to take the presidency from year to year, with not too 
frequent change of officers, and if means for the support 
of the work can be obtained, the value of the depart- 
ment is practically without limit. The annual meeting 
will be a clearing house for standards and methods, and 
a place for inspiring discussions. Each state group must 
study local possibilities, and must be ever ready to en- 
courage, support, and bring into accord with the citizens’ 
need the genuine ability and devotion of the technical 
force. So may the community and the school be gradu- 
ally brought into one general movement for a healthier, 
happier, abler, and more conscientious citizenship. 
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THE AUTONOMY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY J. STANLEY BROWN, 
Principal of Township High School, Joliet, 111. 


This paper is an attempt to show the reasonableness 
of permitting the public high school to develop freely 
and unhaltered according to the needs and progressive 
demands of the local community. The following deduc- 
tions are given in support of this position:— 

1. Representative college and university men, east 
and west, agree that college domination by prescribing 
fixed entrance requirements is a menace to proper de- 
velopment of the high school. 

2. The elementary schools and the colleges have au- 
tonomy now and it seems only fair that the same privi- 
lege should be granted. the high school. 

3. The whole secondary school curricula are unduly 
influenced by the college and university, although only 
five per cent. of those in high school ever reach college, 
and it seems saner to make the curricula for the ninety- 
five per cent. whose life training ceases with the high 
school. 

4. The present attitude of the college makes it neces- 
sary for the college aspirant either to submit himself to 
a stuffing process in order to pass examinations, or to 
study work prescribed, regardless of natural ability to 
do other work which in itself is far more developmen- 
tal. 7 

5. It is far better to have a certificate from the prin- 
cipal and teachers asserting that the college aspirant has 
a well-developed mind and is in their judgment able to 
do college work than to try by any amount of examina- 
tion to make such determination. 

6. The colleges supply very largely the secondary 
teachers, and they are accepted on the recommendation 
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of the college, and it seems only fair that they should 
accept the work of their own graduates. 

7. No one underestimates the value of the work done 
by the college or university, but if the main reason for 
their existence is the production of scholars, they are 
failures; and if college admission is based on scholar- 
ship alone, failures will be common. 

8. Any young man or woman who has completed a 
four-years’ course in a good secondary school, and in 
the judgment of the principal is sufficiently developed 
to do college work, ought to be admitted on that state- 
ment. 

9. The school is for the student; the studies are for 
the student; the teachers are for the student; and when- 
ever a different attitude is selfishly assumed, such an 
institution, high school, college, or university forfeits its 
right to exist in a democracy. 

10. The production of man and woman is vastly 
more important than the development of some subject, 
or school, or college, or university, and whenever we 
lose sight of the making of men and women we 
have lost the greatest thing in American education. 





APPLICATION OF THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. ELLEN H, RICHARDS, 
Massachusetts Institute ef Technology, Boston. 


The new order of things has come, but women 80 
far have not been given the means with which to utilize 
it. To whom shall we turn for experience and knowl- 
edge? The man in the industrial world. 

The management of American industries, the methods 
of the American business world stand at the very front, 
brought there by using the lessons of experience to form 
a definite science of business methods. 

The home cannot be maintained without labor—how 
much labor depends upon the perfection of machinery 
and then woman’s greater flexibility of thought and 
adaptability of manipulation, She must feel the sense of 
power over things. The girl needs as much manual 
training as the boy; the means may be different, but the 
goal is the same, “to train workmen to de better work.” 
For the well-being of her family, she should be taught 
to know the machinery of the home and how to care for 
it as well as the boy who is to be trained as an engineer 
or for some industrial enterprise knows his plant. 

There must be another workshop added to your group. 
What shall it be—a station for the application of the in- 
dustrial arts and sciences to the home? In the study of 
electricity, I wish we had a room in one of our educa- 
tional institutions as well equipped with household ap- 
pliances as the salesroom of a modern electric light 
company. 

Again, it shows how we are turning to the outside in- 
dustries for the development of manual training, and we 
must utilize this same tendency if we mean to cultivate 
woman’s efficiency in her traditional department if she is 
to continue to control it. 

The time is ripe for the movement. The family, the 
house, its furnishings, its management, its daily care, 
its needs in mechanical appliances, its ethical standards, 
and the share of the income it needs to carry it on suc- 
cessfully under twentieth century conditions must be de- 
termined, and we must prepare the future home-maker 
by all the light of modern science, and we must fully 
realize the bearing of mechanical and economic changes 
upon the material surroundings of the home life. This 
preparation cannot be too closely interwoven with all 
school work. 
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HAS THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FAILED TO FUL- 
FIL FUNCTION ? 


BY SAMUEL WENDELL WILLISTON, 
Professor in University of Chicago, Chicago, 

The American college of liberal arts has lamentably 
failed as a popular institution of higher education in that 
it trains less than one per cent. of our young men and 
women, but one-tenth of one per cent. of the population. 
It has permitted various institutions, notably correspond- 
ence schools, private business schools, industrial and 
agricultural schools, to usurp its function because of il- 
liberality. 

It has lost its discipline, both mental and moral, till 
the charge is freely made, and in a great measure truth- 
fully, that a very large proportion of its students are 
seeking merely the diploma rather than an education 
which will fit thei for higher pursuits in life; who work, 
upon an average, but three or four hours daily, and who 
acquire habits neither of industry nor application; that 
there has been a decided lowering of the moral standard 
among college students; that, upon the whole, the 
bachelor degree is losing its significance as an indication 
of fitness for most of the pursuits of life. Undeniably 
the college has lost discipline by the general adoption of 
the system of electives, which leaves so much to the 
caprice and unintelligent choice of the inexperienced stu- 
dent. There has been, also, a demoralization both of 
discipline and requirements as a result of the rivalry 
among institutions, especially the state institutions, for 
numbers; institutions are still for the most part gauged 
by their size rather than by their product. 

Furthermore, the elective system has lowered dis- 
cipline by the rivalry among the different teachers in 
the same institutions for large classes, with the develop- 
ment of soft courses—concessions to the all too obvious 
inclinations of most students to seek the easiest way to 
their diploma, with little regard for the value of the work 
accomplished. 

Perhaps the gravest charge which may with justice be 
laid against the college is that it has-hindered or retarded 
the best development of the high school, or has per- 
verted it from the highest uses to the people. Most 
high schools still arrange their course of study chiefly 
for the needs of the three or four per cent. of its pupils 
who are preparing for college, to the detriment, or at 
least discouragement, of the ninety-six per cent. who 
have neither the desire nor the opportunity to continue 
their education. The fact that only twelve per cent. of 
those who enter the high school ever graduate is also 
due largely to the influence of the college. The speaker 
believes that the only hope for regeneration, not only of 
the high school, but the college, also, lies in the com- 
plete severance of this control; that the leavening of the 
whole system of higher education must begin from below, 
instead of from above, as has been the case hitherto: 
that the high school should seek the highest and widest 
field for development without regard for the college, 
whose field of usefulness is still far too narrow to per- 
mit it to dominate the whole province of education. He 
also believes that the discipline of the high school has 
largely suffered by its aping the methods of the college, 
and that this discipline must be regained at all cost, first 
by a return to the most essential disciplinary and useful 
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THE HALF-MILLENNIUM OF LEIPSIC UNI- 


VERSITY. 


The foreign scholars—and many Americans will 
be of the number—who visit Leipsic in July to 
participate in the five-hundredth anniversary of its 
renowned university will find themselves in one 
of the most progressive cities of the German Em- 
pire. 

Its growth is phenomenal. In 1852 it had a 
population of 65,000, while now it numbers 500,- 
000. It is the largest city in Saxony, and the 
fourth city in size in the country. In commercial 
importance it ranks next to Hamburg. The su- 
preme court of the empire holds its sessions there. 

But it is the university that will be the chief at- 
traction, for of the twenty-two German universities 
it ranks third in attendance. Only Berlin and 
Munich outrank it. 

It was founded in the midsummer of 1409, 
nearly one hundred years before Columbus’ first 
sight of America. 

Before this German students had gone to the 
University of Prague in Bohemia. But in the 
confusion caused by the views of John Huss, 2,000 
students withdrew from Prague to Saxony, the 
Elector of Saxony permitting the most learned 
professors and the large body of seceding stu- 
dents to enter and settle in his more liberal king- 
dom. It thus became necessary to found a new 
university to accommodate them, and the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic became the first truly German in- 
stitution of its kind. 

The founding of Leipsic was contemporaneous 
with the beginning of the second half of the Mid- 
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dle Ages. During the first half of that period the 
universities turned almost wholly to the past and 
its antiquities, but in the second half they looked 
towards the future and the knowledge of the hu- 
manities. 

During its first century Leipsic was quite un- 
like the well-ordered university of after years. 
The professors—and this was true of all the uni- 
versities of that time—were nothing but wander- 
ing scholars, and are said to have been “irrepres- 
sible, uncouth, and boastful of their abilities.” But 
such a condition was not to last long. By 1520 a 
change was apparent, and Erasmus wrote that 
“Leipsic, in which the old studies have long flour- 
ished, is now so enriched by the introduction of the 
languages and sciences that she stands second to 
none.” 

Then came the great upheaval of the German 
Reformation. In 1530 the University of Witten- 
berg—where Luther had lectured and Melanc- 
thon had occupied the chair of Greek—went over 
to the Reformed faith. Ten years later Leipsic 
followed suit, and from that time to the present 
has been under Lutheran auspices. In the seven- 
teenth century Leipsic was too orthodox to tol- 
erate such liberals as Thomasius and Francke, 
who were deprived of their chairs, and went to 
Halle, where they had larger liberty. 

From the opening of the eighteenth century, 
Leipsic has continued its course in a dignified and 
unsensational way, holding its own in competition 
with other seats of learning, and graduating some 
men who became famous, such as Goethe, Klop- 
stock, Jean Paul Richter, the Schlegels, Fichte, 
and others. Leibnitz, the philosopher, and Wag- 
ner, the composer, were natives of Leipsic, but 
their specific relation to the university is not gen- 
erally known. 

From the latest statistics at hand, Leipsic was 
credited with an attendance of 3,307 students in 
the four departments. Theology had 451; law, 
1,078; medicine, 889, and philosophy, pharmacy, 
and political science—which are included in one 
faculty—879. The attendance was double the 
number at Oxford, and three times that at Cam- 
bridge. The four faculties had 200 professors. 
The library had over 500,000 volumes and some 
thousands of manuscripts. 

At the close of the university year 1892-93, 
Leipsic graduated 112 in law, 299 in medicine, and 
143 in philosophy, the largest classes in these de- 
partments of any of the German universities—554 
in all. 

The financial requirements for the support of 
Leipsic annually amount to $500,000. Of this sum 
22 per cent. comes from its own invested funds, 
the remaining 78 per cent. coming from the state. 
This outside support makes Leipsic virtually a 
state university. 

When, in 1893, the question of the admission of 
women to a university education came to the front 
in Germany, Heidelberg was the first to admit 
them to degrees. The first Ph. D. degree toa 
woman was granted in 1894. Then Gottingen 
followed suit. Leipsic took a singular course, 
permitting women to register and pay fees for at- 
tending the lectures, but holding that it had no 
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legal right to receive them into the lecture rooms 
or confer degrees uponthem. Being asked about 
this feature recently a member of the faculty naively 
remarked: “We simply do not see them, if they 
happen to be there.” The other German univer- 
sities do not tolerate the presence of woman stu- 
dents at all. 

Perhaps the most remarkable influence of the 
university is in its aiding to make Leipsic the 
greatest publishing and book-selling centre in 
Germany, and even surpassing London and Paris 
in the number and total value of its book sales. 
Leipsic is the “grand emporium” of literature in 
the empire. Between three and four thousand 
new publications are annually issued from its busy 
printing-presses, which employ some _ 12,000 
hands. Many an aspiring author has the thought 
that to have the imprint of “Leipsic” on the title- 
page of his projected new book adds greatly to its 
importance and to its chances for extended circu- 
lation. 

To visit such a city and on such an occasion as 
the five-hundredth anniversary of its great univer- 
sity will doubtless attract large numbers of col- 
legians from all parts of the world,and will reward 
amply their attendance. A _ seat of learning 
founded before there was any Gustavus Adolphus 
or William of Orange,any Napoleon or Wellington, 
any Columbus or United States, any Shakespeare 
or Milton, and still vigorous and a modern force, 
with an attraction of some 3,500 students annu- 
ally, is an institution that has an historic setting 
possessed by few, and an educational magnet 
strong enough to draw some thousands of lovers of 
learning to her imposing celebration. 
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SUN AND AIR FOR CHICAGO’S BAD BOYS. 


Last January President Otto C. Schneider of 
the board of education and Mayor Busse 
launched a scheme for abandoning the decadent 
John Worthy school, and for establishing in the 
open country a semi-correctional institution for 
boys and girls, where they would be given not 
only all the advantages of farm life, but the facili- 
ties for education that would train them for hon- 
est citizenship. 

The proposition was made in concrete form. 
There was needed only a bit of legislation that 
would permit the board of education to extend its 
jurisdiction beyond the city limits and the closing 
of a business deal of mutual advantage to the 
board and the city. While conditions in the John 
Worthy school have improved under the manage- 
ment of Superintendent John L. Whitman, the 
limitations of his opportunity for advancement 
have left the school far short of the objects it 
should attain. The cure for the situation is to 
transfer to the Gage farm—an excellently suited 
piece of city property north of Riverside. 

Besides the lack of fresh air and out-of-door life 
with home surroundings, the principal criticisms of 
the present John Worthy school are these: Boys 
are in too close contact with adult prisoners from 
the bridewell, which is in the same building. Cas- 
ual and hardened offenders are herded together ; 
the accidental offender is the associate of the hab- 
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itual offender. Young boys of comparatively in- 
nocent nature are brought together with older 
boys who teach them the ways of vice. Inmates 
are not taught the mastery of any trade that would 
equip them for life after their release. Facilities 
for physical exercise and training are insufficent. 
Medical attention given to the boys is inadequate 
to their needs. Double management by a board 
of commissioners and the board of education 
hinders adequate administration. 
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NOT PERFECT. 


Thomas A. Edison says that no piece of ma- 
chinery now made is more than 10 per cent. per- 
fect. That is a remarkable statement, but it is 
undoubtedly relatively correct. If so, how fool- 
ish, even idiotic, to waste time in claiming that the 
machines less perfect than now were better than 
now. 

No school work is more than 10 per cent. per- 
fect. It was not more than 1 per cent. perfect 
thirty years ago. How foolish to harp on the vir- 
tue of old-time work, or to claim perfection in the 
present ways and means! Machinery is vastly 
better than it used to be, so is school work, but it 
is not worth while to waste time on the fellows 
who are walking backwards when we are chiefly 
concerned in trying to crawl forward. 
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LONDON LEADS THE WORLD, 


In London there is an annual expenditure of 
$25,000,000 on public education. The average roll 
of the public elementary schools is 750,000. Tak- 
ing in the higher education as well, the county 
council maintains thirteen technical institutes and 
schools of art, three training colleges, eight pupil- 
teachers’ centres, twelve secondary schools, and 
370 evening schools; besides partially supporting 
four university colleges, twenty-nine polytechnics, 
technical institutes, and schools of art, one train- 
ing college, fifty-one secondary schools, ten indus- 
trial, truant, and day industrial, 120 special schools 
for the deaf and otherwise defective, nineteen 
physical laboratories,thirty-seven chemical labora- 
tories, fifty-two general science rooms, thirty- 
three lecture rooms, 205 manual training centres, 
185 cookery centres, 144 laundry centres, and 
thirty-six housewifery centres; together with in- 
struction in swimming given to 63,089 pupils with 
the result that 18,248 actually learned to swim last 
year. 
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RECREATION CENTRES. 


“Recreation centres” are a distinctly New York 
creation, as a public educator. They are main- 
tained separately for boys and girls, although the 
latter are urged to invite their young men friends 
on the evenings when dancing or other entertain- 
ments are permitted. The chief aim is to make 
the chosen places so truly recreative in character 
as to be an effective rival to such institutions as the 
dance hall and the nickel theatre. They have been 
successful enough in some parts of the city to close 
up some of the dance halls, For these recreation 
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centres teachers are paid, and required to pass ex- 
aminations as in any other department. There 
are upwards of thirty of these centres for boys 
throughout the city, and there were nearly 8,000 
school boys in New York on the night of this visit 
kept front the degrading influence of the metro- 
politan street life at night. Several teachers were 
employed in each recreation centre, and all the 
newest magazines, furnished by the taxpayers of 
New York, were kept on file. 
GET RICH QUICK. 

One of the pitiable phases of the teachers’ life 
to-day is the way they lose their savings. It 
makes one’s heart ache to have a teacher whom we 
have known as a saving, pinching man or woman, 
who has denied herself or himself all luxuries for 
years, only to put it into a mining venture, a “rub- 
ber plant,” or fake venture, or some other bottom- 
less pit. Some county superintendents wisely 
warn their teachers by circulars. Keep your 
principal, and it will earn something; lose that, and 
all dividends cease. 
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LET US GO FORWARD. 

United States commissioner of education well 
says: “Some of the best teaching in the world is 
unquestionably done in America, and our average 
has probably advanced by many stages within 
these fifty years. But it is easier than many sup- 
pose to gain a reputation for excellence in this field 
without the substance of excellence; and a really 
high standard of sound instruction and thorough 
intellectual achievement is hard to attain and hard 
to maintain. Asa people we still need to go on 
for many years learning to discriminate between 
positive excellence in teaching and in all forms of 
intellectual and spiritual productivity, and the 
superficial show that so easily may take its place.” 
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In fifty years we have reduced the labor in rais- 
ing forty bushels of corn from thirty-eight hours, 
forty-five minutes, to fifteen hours, eight minutes, 
and the cost from $3.63 to $1.51. Agriculture 
has come up from a “trade” to an educational 
application of power. 


The Illinois township school fund, which was 
derived from the sale of every sixteenth section of 


- land in each township, now amounts to $19,050,- 


000. There is another million dollars in the per- 
manent school fund. This is a great benefit to 
the township schools. 


A social and recreation centre in a public school 
building is such a safe and sane use of public prop- 
erty that by and by the community that does not 
so use it will be as ridiculous as a city would be 
without any parks or breathing places. 


William A. Stecher, secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Playground Association, says that the cost 
of maintaining the playgrounds during the past 
season averaged about two and one-half cents per 
child per day. 


East of the Cascade mountains in Oregon, 
Northern California, Northern Neyada, and South- 
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western Idaho are 56,000,000 acres of land around 
which a line could be drawn that would not touch 
a railroad. 


Michigan and Colorado will not give a labor 
certificate to any child to work in any mercantile, 
mechanical, or manufacturing pursuit who has not 
completed an eight-years’ course in school. 


Lyman A. Best, principal Public School 108, 
Brooklyn, was one of the first, if not actually the 
first, to agitate teachers’ pensions. His first 
move was in 1893. 


Rochester, N. Y., has a condemnation commis- 
sion, appointed by a court justice, whose business 
it is to condemn private property for public play- 
grounds. 


There are twenty-nine presidents of colleges 
and universities in the United States who have de- 
grees earned in Harvard University. 


The International Harvester & Reaper Com- 
pany, with 28,000 employees, announces a gener- 
ous system of pensions. 


In the Fitchburg, Mass., State Normal School 
every semior must have entire charge of a room 
for thirteen weeks. 


Inspiration is indispensable to education, but 
there may be inspiration where there is little edu- 
cation. 


Any merit system in education takes chances of 
discovering volcanic conditions, political and so- 
cial. 


The cost of tuberculosis to the United States, 
directly and indirectly, is estimated at $600,000,- 
000. 


Bishop J. W. Hamilton of the Methodist church 
well says that war is an antiquated relic. 

Cincinnati is distributing among pupils 10,000 
copies of a simple treatise on the teeth. 


Industrial education is to make a wise con- 
sumer as well as an efficient producer. 


New England should sit down hard on the fel- 
low who shouts “whoa” educationally. 


There are more than a third as many men as 
women teaching—120,000 to 330,000. 


Teachers should allow no one to get ahead of 
them in playground enthusiasm. 


Pensions are doing much toward eliminating 
the bitterness of the employee. 


Practically no children drop out of school now 
before the age of twelve. 


The back alley is as good a road to the Celestial 
City as is a boulevard. 


Report of American Institute of Instruction in 
next issue. 


Virtue is always positive. There is no nega- 
tive virtue. 

Andrew Carnegie has already given away $150,- 
000,000. 


Education has brought manual labor “up from 
slavery,” 
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HAS THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FAILED TO FUL- 
FIL ITS FUNCTION ? 
(Continued from page 71.) 





studies, which should be made compulsory for all, and by 
the abandonment of many of the educational experiments 
introduced either at the behest or in imitation of the 
college, and especially by the elevation of the standard 
of the high school teacher and the employment of a far 
larger proportion of men teachers, teachers who are 
trained as teachers, and not as research men. 

He also believes that when this regeneration of the 
high school has been effected, secondary education, so- 
called, will not only broaden out greatly, but that it will 
reach upward to include all the disciplinary and cultural 
work of the college. In other words, the democratiza- 
tion of secondary education will drive out the so-called 
college of liberal arts, which occupies no indispensable 
place in American education. Whenever every pupil 
who leaves the disciplinary high school is compelled to 
choose some definite course of study leading to some 
definite end, and not be permitted to spend four years 
more in aimless work, the problem of the American 
college will have been solved; and the speaker believes 
that it never will be solved until that time. 
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SHOULD SCHOOL HYGIENE BECOME A DEPART- 

MENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND 

PHYSICAL TRAINING BE MADE A SUB-DEPART- 
MENT UNDER SCHOOL HYGIENE? 


BY G. W. A. LUCKEY, 
Professor of Eduzation, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

It seems to me we are in the midst of another educa- 
tional springtime, which the future historian will re- 
cord as an educational renaissance. Its beginning will 
date with the twentieth century and its field will cover 
the physical man as the old education covered the intel- 
lectual man. 

This change of thought is illustrated through the 
changing curricula of elementary, secondary, and ‘higher 
education. Fifty years ago the humanities were primal, 
to-day it is the sciences or the former, taught by meth- 
ods of the latter. Then, intellectual and knowing proc- 
esses were chief concern, now, it is health, strength, 
and motor activity. 

The change is due in part to scientific discoveries, in 
part to the natural and healthy awakening of the people, 
and in part is the result of necessity from the shifting 
of the population from rural to city life. The problem 
is made more complex by the large number of foreigners 
that furnish the civic life of the urban districts. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and the changed 
social and industrial conditions of our people have 
brought home to us the need of a different education. 
These new interests, however, are absolutely essential 
to the growth and perpetuity of the nation. Many ap- 
preciate the situation, but tradition and the ignorance 
and indifference of the masses have caused us to hold 
on to the old rather than to adjust ourselves to the truth 
of the new. 

Our educational system is still weak. We lack in the 
essentials, health and healthy activity. The congested 
condition of city life has made the school environment 
bad when it is possible to make it the best in the world. 

For the sake of health we have medical inspection and 
school hygiene. For the sake of growth and motor ac- 
tivity we have the various forms of play and industrial 
education. Medical inspection of schools is accomplish- 
ing a great work, but there is another and more impor- 
tant field that can best be covered by creating in con- 
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nection with the public school departments of school 
hygiene and placing under these the direction of physi- 
cal education and the studies and exercises which have 
to do with the healthy development of the individual. 

Some of the duties of departments of school hygiene: 
(1) To have the direction of the construction of all new 
school buildings, incorporating in their construction the 
best modern knowledge of school hygiene; (2) to have 
constant oversight of the hygienic conditions of the 
schools when filled with children and in operation; (3) to 
study the instruction and health conditions of the home 
and school, in so far as they affect the health and nor- 
mal development of the children; (4) to make annually 
complete physical examinations of all the children with 
reference to physical defects and weaknesses which 
need attention; (5) to have direction of physical educa- 
tion in order that the exercises may be corrective and 
develop the best type of manhood; (6) to investigate 
problems of school hygiene as they affect the school 
work; (7) to give lectures to the teachers, students, and 
parents on school hygiene, social and personal hygiene, 
and, finally (8), to co-operate with boards of medical in- 
spection in detecting and preventing contagious 4is- 
eases, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN PORTO 
RICO. 


BY EDWIN G, DEXTER, 
Commissioner of Education, Porto Rico. 


The educational problem in Porto Rico is nothing less 
than the establishment and organization de novo of a 
schools system for one million people. 

At the time of the American occupation, there were, 
roughly, 500 schools in operation in~ the island. With 
one exception these were held in private houses, and only 
poor children were admitted without a special tuition 
fee. For admitting the poor pupils, the teachers re- 
ceived a small salary from the government, which was 
not paid promptly and was often many months in 
arrears. 

Under the present educational organization, the island 
is divided into thirty-five school districts, each under the 
direction of a superintendent, who is appointed by the 
commissioner of education and is his personal represen- 
tative in the district. The schools of the island are 
divided into four classes,—high schools, graded schools, 
rural schools, and special schools. In the three larg- 
est cities of the island—San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez 
—are high schools having the four-year course, whose 
students are admitted without examination to many of 
the better colleges and universities of the United States. 
In each of these schools is a well-organized commercial 
department. Besides their three full-fledged high 
schools, in four other towns of the island one year of 
high school work is offered, to which will be added. each 
year, further work until the full four-year course is or- 
ganized. 

The graded schools are maintained in each of the 
larger centres of population in the island—about eighty 
in all—in many instances carrying the children through 
the full eight years of the common school course; the 
total number of graded rooms being 729. Of these 
graded schools. in 289 all subjects are taught in Bng- 
lish, while in all of them English is taught as a subject. 

Of the rural districts there are 1,158 distributed 
throughout the smaller barrios and remoter parts of 
the island. In a large number of these schools, English 
is taught, though it is not possible to secure competent 
teachers for the introduction of English in all of them. 
The regular course of study in the rural schools is of 
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three years’ duration, although in a considerable num- 
ber fourth year instruction is given. 

In the schools systems of all the larger cities are 
teachers of music and drawing; the special schools con- 
sisting of agricultural schools, kindergarten, and night 
schools; there being eight of the first, five of the second, 
and 108 of the last class of schools. 

The agricultural schools are situated in the country 
districts, and have adequate grounds for the mainte- 
nance of school gardens and for practice in elementary 
agriculture. 

Kindergartens are situated in the larger cities, while 
nearly every centre of population of any size has one or 
more night schools. 

During the past year, upwards of sixty school libra- 
ries have been established throughout the island by the 
department of education. 

This is a very important move, since because of the 
scarcity of books, graduates of the schools have been un- 
able to keep in touch in any way with literary affairs. 

: School banks have also been established in nearly 300 
schools, and children’s playgrounds in seventeen muni- 
cipalities. ) 

The island takes a great interest in its schools, and 
except for occasional and unimportant criticisms is fully 
in sympathy with the system of education established 
under the American control. 
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MUSIC ON AN ACCREDITED BASIS IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


BY CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, 
Director of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Out of 123 colleges that replied to questions sent out 
by Professor McWhood of Columbia University in the 
fall of 1907, fifty-eight reported that they gave credit 
in music counting towards the B. A. degree, or its 
equivalent. Sixteen granted credit for entrance as well. 
More than half the institutions granting credit had 
adopted these courses within the last six years. Con- 
sidering the number that at the time the questions were 
sent out were favorably inclined to recognize music, the 
number now must be much larger. 

To aceredit a subject means that a unit of measurement 
has been established with reference both to the work and 
its relation to the other subjects of the curriculum. To 
establish such a unit of work, it is not only necessary 
that the subject should be capable of being measured, but 
that the conditions under which the measurement is con- 
ducted shall be similar, and that tests shall be given by 
competent persons. That such a standard of work 
forms a very valuable part of educational machinery will 
not be doubted, though it is evident that this effective 
educational device does not work equally well with all 
studies. , 

What has happened to the subject of English literature 
with reference to college entrance is a good illustration 
of this point. The framers of the requirements wished 
to inculcate a genuine appreciation of literature. This 


-means an aesthetic approach. What the requirement 


actually turns out to be under the necessity of stan- 
dardization implying measurement is the science of lit- 
erature, the history of literature, the archaeology of lit- 
erature; in fact, everything except the thing really 
wanted, that appreciation of literature that means love 
and admiration. 

There can be little doubt but that the kind of activity 
that is stimulated in our colleges develops a purely intel- 
lectual approach, that of cause and effect, rather than the 
approach which is based on feeling and which manifests 
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itself as, like or dislike, that is, taste or preference with 
reference to the conditions of our environment, and 
which covers such spheres of human activity as lie under 
the domain of ethics and aesthetics. 

If this is true of college teaching, we should consider 
the beautiful primarily with reference to like or dislike, 
not from its psychological, scientific, archaeological, or 
even historical aspects. We should give genuine experi- 
ence of the beautiful preference over comment or study 
about it. 

But what do we find? Turning to the pamphlet already 
quoted from, if we add the subjects offered by these 
fifty-eight institutions, implying the study of grammar 
of music, that is, harmony and composition, we get a 
total of ninety-three courses counting towards the de- 
gree and twenty-seven for entrance, while appreciation, 
including history, has but forty-two towards the degree 
and nine for entrance. It will be seen that there is a 
decided preference for bookish work. 

The position recommended is that, instead of emphasiz- 
ing the grammatical and literary subjects as is now done, 
and recognizing music-hearing only as an accessory, the 
whole process should be reversed and music-hearing be 
emphasized, putting the literary work as accessory, and 
leading to and interpreting what is heard. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND YOUTH. 


BY EDWARD M. VAN CLEVE, 
Superintendent of State School for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio. 


Blindness among children, despite laws for prevention, 
is increasing. The greatest problem with which edu- 
cators of the blind have to deal is training them to eco- 
nomic efficiency. Trade schools for the seeing are now 
in a few cities an actuality, but for the blind they have 
been in existence many years. New means of employ- 
ment are being continually sought. For some, business 
offers a good field, and schools for the blind are now 
offering practical business courses. Professional careers 
are open to competent men, and there are notable suc- 
cesses in the professions. 

Work with the hands is perforce the field of occupa- 
tion for self-support of a large proportion of the sight- 
less. For these the latest effort is to put them in places 
of service side by side with seeing operatives. Thus, in 
an Ohio city a graduate of the State School for the Blind 
is Occupied in a paper box factory, her work being to 
make certain folds in the formation of a carton. She 
is accomplished in various ways, well educated, but she 
makes her living—from $7.50 to $9 a week—in that sort 
of work, which she does as well as any girl with sight 
who labors by her side. And she is the sunshine of the 
factory. In another Ohio city is a blind man, a con- 
tractor who operates as a builder of concrete structures, 
now engaged upon a plant to cost $330,000. 

The outlook for successful employment is brighter 
because the general public at last is awaking to the fact 
that blindness is not necessarily a deterrent from pro- 
ductive labor, and there is coming to be a spirit of will- 
ingness to let the sightless man have a chance to earn 
his own bread. Blind tuners of pianos, public speakers, 
tutors, teachers of music, and workers with the hands, 
as well as the brain, are coming into their kingdom of 
public confidence. 

The outlook for lessening blindness by prevention of 
infantile cases is not so encouraging because of public 
ignorance. A blind youth should be more of a curiosity 
than he is, but few people know that about half of all 
who are blind from infancy might be seeing,—their mis- 
fortune is a crime of ignorance. But a movement almost 
nation wide is now gaining head that will carry knowl- 
edge of facts and remedies to all, and there is hope of a 
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decrease in the steady flood that has supplied the special 
schools with their saddest contingent—the one-third or 
more of their pupils, needlessly blind. 
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ATHLETIC COMPETITION IN COLLEGE AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, OR COMPETITION PRE- 
PARATORY TO ENTERING COLLEGE. 


BY WILLIAM F, SLOCUM, 
President of Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


The development of thorough, scientific physical 
training in the United States has been a matter of the 
last fifty years. The first college gymnasiums were 
erected in America in 1860 at Harvard, Yale, and Am- 
herst Colleges. Statements from the annual reports of 
presidents of colleges preparing for the Civil war indi- 
cated that the physical condition of students on the 
whole was poor, especially after the sophomore year, and 
that there were a large number of cases of the break- 
ing down of health, and in many instances an unusually 
large number of deaths. Since 1890 there has been a 
distinct movement onward in the matter of physical 
training, of hygiene, and in information bearing upon 
good health. 

There are, however, at the present time one or two 
things which are seriously affecting the physical train- 
ing, especially in our colleges and universities, the influ- 
ence of which is also felt very directly in our secondary 
schools. This is the outcome very largely of the intense 
competitive spirit which has entered into athletic sports 
which are carried on among American students. This 
competition has become so fierce that it is centring the 
interests of physical education in preparing athletes for 
contests rather than the development of thorough intel- 
lectual scientific physical culture for the larger number 
of men and women. i 

The end of all physical training should be to produce 
a normal person. Normalcy exists where every func- 
tion of the human body is operating naturally and per- 
forming the service which nature intended it to perform. 
An enlarged heart is an abnormal heart, a muscle which 
is training to be larger than the normal condition that 
the individual requires for his ordinary life work is ab- 
normal. The producing of normalcy also involves the 
natural interaction of the muscles, nerves, and mind. 
The true teacher of physical culture should have just as 
much to do with the mind as with the body. The Greek 
idea was to produce symmetry of mind and body, and 
this gave what they regarded as health. 

The developmént of a true normal and human being 
depends upon the quality of self-control, and the pro- 
duction of self-control is the great end of all training, 
mental and physical. But self-control is a positive and 
not a negative quality. It enables the individual to 
wield himself for a purpose and to control all his powers 
for an end. 

The principle of unconscious physical development 
also plays an important part. This is the idea which 
has been specially developed in the English schools and 
colleges. It is a great advantage to the health when 
sport is entered into for its own sake. In the English 
universities every student has his own sport, like cricket, 
tennis, or rowing, and learns to enjoy them as sport. 
This produces a healthy physical reaction upon the 
body and results in probably the best type of physique 
that has yet been developed. The appearance of good 
sport in America, which has been developing especially 
during the last twenty years, is a movement in the 
right direction. 

The great danger of the game of football as it is at 
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present played between our American colleges and sec- 
ondary schools is that it is not dominated by a love of 
sport for its own sake. It tends to produce an abnormal 
type of physical development simply for the purpose of 
intense competition. It does not produce either mental 
or physical normal conditions, but rather abnormal. 
Mentally it shows the same results as war and pugilistic 
contests. At least this is the predominating element of 
football as played at the present time on the athletic 
fields of the country. This is indicated by the fact that 
the moment that the football season is over the game 
disappears when one side has won and another has beer 
defeated. The spirit and conversation growing out of 
this game are similar to that which one hears after two 
contending armies have met on the battlefield or two 
pugilists have met in a fight. 

The result of the training which is the outgrowth of 
this and other games is that the large majority of stu- 
dents are not found in the gymnasiums of our American 
universities, colleges, and secondary schools. The mass 
of students are interested in those who are training just 
as the Romans were in those who were being trained for 
the contests of the arena. And the after-effects of it all 
are very much the same as those that existed in Rome. 
The admiration of those who have succeeded on the 
football field is always tinged with the same spirit one 
found in Rome over the victor who killed his enemy in 
the colosseum. The time has come when the glory of 
an athletic battlefield is much more in evidence than the 
intellectual and moral achievement in the classroom. 

The escape from these conditions will come by the de- 
velopment of sport for its own sake, as is the case in 
English colleges and secondary schools, and by inducing 
practically every student to have his own sport which 
he learns to love for its own sake. It will also come by 


HEALTH STUDIES 


By ERNEstT B. HoaG, M. D,, Director of Hygiene in Throop 
Polytechnic Institute and the City Schools of Pasadena. 
With Preface by PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Illustrated, 233 pages. 75 cents, 


A text-book for the grades, teaching the important 
facts of physiology and devoting two-thirds of its 
space to health subjects. It shows how to keep 
good health—one’s own, the family’s, and the com- 
munity’s; the causes and prevention of disease; re- 
sults of carelessness, ignorance, and uncleanliness; 
dangers in the abuse of food and drugs; and other 
vital things. Thoroughly modern and scientific; 
practical, interesting, and convincing. 








A Primer of Ameri- 
can Literature 


By ABBY WILLIS Howes. 

14 portraits. 157 pages. 50 cents 

A compact, clear account of the development of 
American literature, with studies of the chief writ- 
ers, giving such facts as are essential to make a 
well-informed reader. The book contains reading 
lists suitable for secondary schools. It is a com- 
panion volume to Miss Howes’s Primer of English 
Literature. 
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required physical culture on the part of every student 
and pupil who is not forced to be excused for some spe- 


cial and good reason growing out of mental or physical 
infirmities, 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
COUNCIL. 


BY JOSEPH SWAIN, 
President of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


In addition to the reports of standing committees 
there are four new topics for discussion in this program. 
The four new topics are: “What Industrial Education 
Means to the Elementary School,” “Rural School Super- 
vision,” “The Adjustment of Our School System to the 
Changed Conditions of the Twentieth Century,” and 
“The Administration of Public Educational Systems.” 
These are all living topics, worthy of special investiga- 
tion by a committee of the council. From suggestions 
that have come to me from many sources, the time 
seems ripe for the appointment of one or more commit- 
tees for such investigation of one or more topics named, 
or of some special phase of these or related topics. 

[Dr. Swain emphasized very strongly the need of 
larger appropriation to the national bureau of education, 
both on account of the needs of the bureau and because 
of the needs of the work of the council itself.] 

The Congress of the United States has of late given 
indications of growing confidence in the bureau of edu- 
cation. It has added one hundred thousand to the ap- 
propriation for education in Alaska, made a special ap- 
propriation of twenty thousand to bring the annual re- 
ports of the office up to date, and added $2,500 to the 
regular appropriation for the annual report of the year 
1909-'10. For the same year Congress has made pro- 
vision for the new office of editor of the United States 
bureau at a salary of $2,000, and for two additional 
clerks, making the total increase in the general appro- 
priations for the bureau for the coming year $7,200. 
At the same time the internal organization has in- 
creased its power to render practical services even with 
relatively stationary appropriations. This re-organiza- 
tion has largely taken the form of the building up of 
a corps of trained experts in the library division and the 
rearrangement of the library collection for daily use, 
the revision of the schedules in use in the statistical 
division, bringing of the annual report up to the earliest 
practicable date of publication, the reduction of its size, 
and the revision of its contents, and the issuance of a 
bulletin containing timely educational information. 
Important connections have been established with the 
Library of Congress and the office of the census. The 
bureau has been brought into unusually close relations 
with the educational offices of the several states, and 
with education libraries throughout the country. On 
the whole, it has been prepared to make a progressively 
better use of its appropriations, and Congress, as is 
shown above, has begun to increase those appropria- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the demands which are coming 
upon the bureau are much greater than can possibly be 
met with such slight increase of appropriations as has 
thus far been made, even with most economical and ef- 
ficient internal management. The disproportion be- 
tween the work expected of the office and the resources 
provided for it is so great as to be positively grotesque. 

The national council of education in particular has 
need of much larger assistance than the bureau can now 
render in the carrying on of such investigations as it 
has been obliged to forego for the lack of funds. I 
recommend that a committee of the council or a com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. be appointed to co-operate with 
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the United States commissioner of education in urging 
Congress to largely increase the appropriation to the 
bureau of education, to enable the bureau to employ 
more educational experts and conduct much needed edu- 
cational investigation. 
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RESUME OF WORK IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


BY CHARLES E. BURTON, 
Superintendent of Indian School, Grand Junction, Colo. 

Rapid progress has been made in the last few years 
in schools and reservations. Indians are competing 
keenly with whites in mercantile pursuits, stock raising, 
and as teachers, stenographers, engineers, and for all 
positions in Indian schools. 

Great pressure has been brought to bear on industrial 
features of Indian education. Pupils are taught to build 
houses,—frame, concrete, and cement blocks,—to paint 
and repair, to construct and repair wagons, mowers, 
etc., to irrigate, to do dairy work. Girls are taught 
housekeeping, sewing, dressmaking, and _ millinery. 
Music enters into their educational life, with exercises 
with the national flag, thereby inculcating patriotism and 
civic pride. 

Many changes for the better have been made in 
clerical red tape. Vouchers can now be made without 
multiplicity of details, which formerly caused disbursing 
officers much trouble and weary hours of toil. 

The question of closing non-reservation schools has 
been agitated. One class of enthusiasts claims all the 
good done in Indian education was done by reservation 
schools. Another equally enthusiastic party claims that 
non-reservation schools and methods are the only true 
educators of Indian civilization. Another argument of 
the non-reservation adherents is that the expensive 
plants of non-reservation schools are too costly to 
destroy and then be compelled to build another costly 
system of reservation schools at a still greater cost, as 
reservations are usually situated long distances from 
railroads and other bases of supplies. 

Commissioner Leupp is complimented for stirring up 
the moss-backs of the service and for improving the per- 
sonnel of the employees. He has purified the service, 
instituted many sanitary measures for cleaner and higher 
lives among Indians in their village homes and in the 
schools; he has searched out lurking diseases of tuber- 
culosis, trachoma, etc., and made stringent rules for re- 
lief and cure; he has improved the quality of Indian sup- 
plies very much by critical inspection of contract sup- 
plies. 

Superintendent Reel is complimented for efficiency, 
great growth of service, and brightness and alertness of 
the service generally. 











WANTED AT ONCE 


Teachers for higher grammar grades and 
high school positions at large salaries. 
Fifty per cent. more vacancies than in 
any preceding year. Teachers desiring 
to change for the fall term should com- 
municate at once with 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
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EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
— 








MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


Summer Schools. 

July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August: New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
July 6 to August 17: 

Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 

June 21 to August 16: 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America, Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 

August 2 to 14: National Summer 
School of Music, Chicago, Freder- 
ick E. Chapman, director. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Massachusetts 


University of 


University of 


Ohio State 


MAINE. 

KENTS HILL. Professor John 
Orville Newton, for several years at 
the head of the science department of 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Women’s College, has_ been elected 
vice-president and principal of that 
institution, making him its active 
head. He is a graduate of this 
seminary and of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity of Middletown, Conn. 





VERMONT. 
JOHNSON. The third summer 
session of the Johnson Normal schvol 
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is to be held July 13 to 81. Special 
attention will be devoted to dra winz, 


music, painting, manual training, 
and agriculture. 
HIGHGATE. A _ superintendent 


for the supervision union recently 
formed by Highgate, Swanton town, 
and Swanton village has been chosen 
in Herbert L. Wilbur of Oakland, 
Maine, who has had twenty years’ 
experience in school work as princi- 
pal and superintendent. The bigh 
school here is this year to be put on 
a larger basis, offering full secondary 
courses. The building is undergoing 
renovation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SAUGUS. Professor John Morse 
Ordway. up to three years ago pro- 
fessor of metallurgy at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, died at his 
home here July 5, aged eighty-six. 
Death was due to the ills incident to 
old age. Professor Ordway was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1844, and had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He is 
survived by a wife and two daugh- 
ters. 

MEDFORD. Frederick H. Nick- 
erson, superintendent of the public 
schools of Melrose, has been unani- 
mously elected superintendent of the 
Medford schools at a salary of $2,800. 
Mr. Nickerson has been a superin- 
tendent of schools for sixteen years, 
eleven in Melrose and five at Whit- 
man. He was born at Swanville, 
Me., July 24, 1863. He was gradu- 
ated from Bates College in 1886. He 
taught two and a half years in the 
grammar schools near his home, fol- 
lowing which he served for seven 
years as principal of the high schools 
at Dexter and Westbrook, Me., and 
Everett. He was also principal of 
the normal department of the Maine 
Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me. 

WORCESTER.  Forestalling the 
establishment of the new child study 
bureau at Clark University, a confer- 
ence was opened July 6 which has for 
its object the welfare of the child, 
and which promises to attract world- 
wide attention. During the four 
days the conference was in session 
many of the leaders of the move- 
ments for the social, intellectual, and 
physical betterment of children spoke 
on the different phases of the sub- 
ject. President G. Stanley Hall of 
the university, and president of the 
conference, addressed the opening 
session, outlining the plan and pur- 
pose of the assemblage. 

CHELSEA. Following his custom 
in the summer vacation, Dr. B. C. 
Gregory, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Chelsea, has gone to 
Knoxville, Tenn., to lecture at a sum- 
mer school held there each year for 
educators. On his return from the 
South Dr. Gregory and his family 
will go to Lake Sunapee, N. H., for 
the rest of the season. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
HACKENSACK. The school board 
of Hackensack has accepted plans 
for a new $225,000 high school build- 
ing. This will be brought before the 
people in the fall, and they expect it 


= 


to be erected within two years. 1 

high school of Hackensack, with an 
enrollment of 500 pupils, is one of 
the largest in northern New Jeraay. 
George L. Bennett, 





COLLEGES NOTES. 


Professor Sidney F. Pattison, pro- 
fessor of English literature at Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Colo., 
has accepted the chair of lit- 
erature at Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, N. S. Professor Pattison will 
take up his duties at the beginning 
of the fall term. 

President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity has announced that the trus- 
tees have appointed William Dawson 
Johnston to be librarian of the uni- 
versity in succession to the late Dr. 
James H. Canfield. Mr. Johnston is 
thirty-eight years of age, a native of 
Vermont, and received his collegiate 
and university education at Brown, 
the University of Chicago, and Har- 
vard. 


Professor Clement L. Smith, for- 
merly of Harvard University, died 
July 1 at his home in Cambridge at 
the age of sixty-five. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1863. He was as- 
sistant professor of mathematics and 
classics in Haverford from 1863 to 
1865. He was professor of Greek 
and German at Swarthmore College 
for two years following, and from 
1870 to 1873 he was a tutor in Latin 
at Harvard. From 1873 to 1883 he 
was assistant professor of Latin at 
Harvard, and in the latter year he 
was created dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, a position he held until 1891. 
He was dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences at Harvard from 1898 to 
1902. He was also director of the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Rome in 1897 and 1898. 


Harvard will mark the inaugura- 
tion of President Lowell with festi- 
vities which will begin on Wednes- 
day, October 6, and continue the fol- 
lowing day. The inauguration exer- 
cises will begin on Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10.40 o’clock. They will con- 
clude with the presentation of hon- 
orary degrees. The alumni chorus, 
under the direction of Warren Locke, 
69, will sing. After a buffet lunch- 
eon in the Union the procession of 
graduates will proceed to Memorial 
hall, where a meeting of the Alumni 
Association will be held. At 9 p. m. 
the yard will be illuminated. Thurs- 
day will be given over to the enter- 
tainment of delegates and other 
guests of the university. The dele- 
gates will assemble in Sanders thea- 
tre at 9.45 a. m. and will present their 
congratulatory addresses. At 1 p. 
m. President and Mrs. Lowell will 
entertain the delegates and _ their 
wives and other invited guests at 
luncheon in the faculty room. In 
the afternoon tea will be served on 
the terrace of the medical school. At 
7 p. m. the corporation will give a 
dinner in the Union to invited guests. 
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Children Learn How to Prevent 
Consumption. 


Over 2,500,000 of the 17.000,000 
school children enrolled in the 
United States have during the school 
year just closed been systematically 
instructed concerning the dangers of 
consumption and the methods for its 
cure and prevention, according to a 
statement issued to-day by the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and 
Preveution of Tuberculosis. 

Besides the 2,500,000 children thus 
regularly instructed in their schools, 
the National Association estimates 
that fully 1,000,000 more have re- 
ceived instruction at the various tu- 
berculosis exhibits held in all parts 
of the country or in separate classes 
and organizations. 

A number of investigations con- 
ducted in various parts of the world 
show that a large percentage of the 
children in the public schools have 
tuberculosis before they are eighteen. 
That a larger number of them do not 
die is due to the fact that healthy 
children are able to resist the attack 
of the consumption germ. On ac- 
count of the prevalence of the dis- 
ease among children, the National 
Association considers their education 
to be of prime importance. 

In Boston, a special commission 
which recently investigated the sub- 
ject found that over 5,000 school 
children in that city alone had posi- 
tive cases of tuberculosis. In New 
York. a recent study showed over 
25,000 tuberculosis children in the 
schools. On the basis of these and 
other investigations, it is estimated 
by certain authorities that there are 
nearly 1,000,000 school children in 
the United States to-day who will 
probably die of tuberculosis b2fore 
they have reached the age of eight- 
een. This would mean that the 
public schools of the country are 
paying annually about $7,500,000 for 
the education of children who will 
die before they reach the age of 
eighteen. At least one half of this 
sickness, and possibly three-fourths 
of it, could be prevented, if the mu- 
nicipal and state governments would 
adopt better and more hygienic meth- 
ods of controlling and teaching the 
children, and if the public in general 
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were alive to the need for tubercu- 
losis prevention. 

The National Association declares 
that the best way to wipe out con- 
sumption among the children is to 
educate both them and their parents 
so that they will know that tubercu- 
losis is a communicab!le disease, that 
it can be cured and that it must be 
prevented. 


Pt EPP SE 
New Forest Assistants and Their 
Work. 


Forty-seven young graduates of 
nine American forest schools have 
just received appointments as forest 
assistants in the United States forest 
service. But five of these appointees 
have been assigned to the Washing- 
ton office, the other forty-two receiv- 
ing appointments in the six adminis- 
trative districts in the West. These 
men have secured their appointments 
as a result of passing the regular 
civil service examination, which is 
the only avenue of employment as 2 
forester under the government. 

Forest assistants are men who 
have completed their preliminary 
training for the profession of for- 
estry, as the graduates of law or 
medicine have completed theirs, and 
are ready to enter upon practical 
work. Until they have gained ex- 
perience, however, their positions 
are necessarily subordinate. They 
are at the foot of the ladder and 
must prove their fitness to mount 
higher. The government pays them 
$1,000 a year at the start. 

The government and the country 
need more men trained in the knowl- 
edge of forestry, and it offers oppor- 


’ tunity to make a man’s life loom 


large and to count for much among 
the many phases of human endeavor. 
To be a good forester a man should 
combine something of the naturalist 
with a good deal of the business 
man. To know how to use the for- 
est he must be able to study it. He 
must have, therefore, the power of 
observation, a fondness for nature, 
and the ability to penetrate her se- 
crets. He must be resourceful, able 
to stand by himself, willing to un- 
dergo the privations of rough life, 
and capable of commanding the re- 
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spect of rough men, who quickly 
recognize virility and genuineness of 
character, but will not tolerate pre- 
tense or the assumption of superior- 
ity. A forester should be sound in 
mind and body, and should make the 
fullest college preparation for the 
service. 





Third Annual New England Food 

And Home Furnishing Exposition 

Will Be Held in Boston Sep- 
tember 27 to October 30. 


Nothing succeeds like success. 
When the Massachusetts Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association announced its third 
aunual food fair and home-furnish- 
ing exposition to be held in Mechan- 
ics building, Boston, September 27 
to October 30, 1909, it was soon ap- 
parent that the big successes of 1907 
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and 1908 were not forgotten. Never 
in the history of food fairs have so 
many of the representative firms 
planned for elaborate and artistic 
displays. Nearly every progressive, 
enterprising, and up-to-date leader in 
the food product and household util- 
ity lines has secured space. This 
list includes the largest manufacturer 
of chocolate and cocoa in this coun- 
try, the leading cereal-producing con- 
cern, the biggest sausage-making 
firm, and a score of working exhibits 
of intense practical interest in these 
days of industrial education. There 
is quite evident, in these trades, a 
confident belief that this fall is to see 
a return of the long-awaited business 
prosperity. The management is 
preparing to supplement these large 
firm outlays with attractions of su- 
perior merit, giving to the general 
public in amusements alone a $2 
value for every twenty-five-cent ad- 
mission ticket purchased. New ex- 
hibits, new decorations, new amuse- 
ment features will make this in 
every respect the greatest exposition 
of the kind in the world. In attend- 
ance alone this great fair now holds 
the world’s record for any similar ex- 
position with a total of 1,166,224 in 
1907 and 1908. 
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Forestry in the Schools. 


Forestry is attracting wide atten- 
tion among the schools of the United 


States. Not only have many colleges 
and universities introduced courses 


and even professional schools of for- 
estry, but elementary phases of the 
subject have been introduced into 
hundreds of the graded and high 
schools, and teachers give enthusi- 
astic reports of the success which is 
attending the new study. Public 
school teachers say that they have 
found in it a subject interesting to 
children, and one which furnishes 
much attractive, tangible material to 
work upon, developing the child’s 
observation, and being at once ac- 
ceptable to the young mind, and most 
practical. 

The public schools of Washington, 
D. C., and of parts of Iowa are in 
the vanguard of this movement. 
Every graded school in Washington 
and a large number of the rural 
schools of Pottawattamie county, 
Towa, are now teaching the elements 
of forestry. In Iowa the subject is 
being taught as a commercial course 
in connection with home geography 
and agriculture, while in the -Wash- 
ington schools it is used in the nature 
study courses. The four upper 
grades of the Washington schools are 
studying the forest, and this year all 
are following practically the same 
outline; next year this outline will be 
confined to the fifth grade, while the 
other grades will follow an outline 
one step advanced, and so on until by 
the fourth year a four-year course 
will have been introduced. As a 
preparation for this work, forestry 
has been taught in the normal school 
of the District of Columbia for sev- 
eral years past, and when the young 
student teachers take up the actual 
work of teaching they are already 


familiar with the details of elemen- 


tary forest study. Prominent among 
the other normal schools of the coun- 
try to take up work of this kind are 
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those of Cleveland, Ohio; Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Joliet, Ill. 

There is a section in the forest ser- 
vice of the United States department 
of agriculture which works in co- 
operation with schools in teaching 
forestry and its related subjects. 
This co-operation is not limited to 
technical schools of forestry; it is 
equally open to primary and kinder- 
garten grades; it is as willing to help 
teach tree study in a first-year na- 
ture study class as to assist in the 
establishment of a professional for- 
est school. 

This section of education, as it.is 
called, is now working out model 
courses of study for graded and 
high schools, in co-operation with the 
public schools of Washington, D. C., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. The work in 
Philadelphia is being conducted by 
W.N. Clifford, head of the commerce 
department of the Southern High 
school, where he is building up a 
modern equipment and evolving a 
practical system for the teaching of 
forestry in high schools. 

In Washington the section of edu- 
cation is directing a similar work for 
graded schools in four of the public 
schools of that city. Besides special 
lessons in the classroom, the pupils 
collect and mount specimens of 
leaves, twigs, bark, and seeds, and, 
in connection with wood-working, 
wood specimens of different commer- 
cial trees are prepared and placed in 
cabinets. Opposite each wood sec- 
tion is placed the name of the wood, 
its qualities, and uses. Extensive 
field work is planned for the spring 
months, and the different classes will 
be brought out into the woods, there 
to study the trees at first hand. As 
these courses are built up and tested 
they will be published from time to 
time for distribution among teachers, 
and it is expected that the practical 
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line along which the courses are be- 
ing evolved will win for them a wide 
application in other schools. 

Most of the schools now teaching 
forestry are using as text-books sev- 
issued by 
the forest service, including Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 173, “A Primer of For- 
estry.” The service also issues many 
circulars dealing with local condi- 
tions, which teachers in the localities 
dealt with might find very useful. 
By writing to the forest service, 
Washington, D. C., as many copies 
of these various publications as are 
needed for classroom use, as well as 
other helpful material and informa- 
tion, may be secured free of charge. 
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Exhibit of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 


Exposition. 
JuNE t TO OcTOBER 12, 1909. 


The plans of the National Bureau 
of Education for an exhibit at the 
Alaska-Yukon exposition have been 
formed with special reference to the 
interests of teachers and officers of 
education. 

In the section assigned to the 
bureau in the government building, 
a conference room has been fitted up 
where visiting educators will find 
ready welcome. Here they may 
consult publications pertaining to 
current movements in education, and 
a select reference library for teach- 
The classified catalog of this 
library will be furnished upon re- 
quest, Arrangements for  profes- 
sional conferences in this room at 
stated hours may be made if desired. 

The space surrounding the confer- 
ence room is given up _ to exhibits 
pertaining to movements for the up- 
lift and extension of rural education. 
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fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt,. but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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These exhibits illustrate what is ac- 
tually being done for the improve- 
ment of rural schools in the more 
progressive communities, and thus 
by concrete examples suggest the 
means of meeting needs which are 
felt in every part of the country. 

Special interest attaches to exhib- 
its presenting typieal courses of in- 
struction in art, in nature study, and 
in geography, prepared by authori- 
ties in these respective branches who 
are also masters of the art of 

hie presentation. 
“GY training, as carried out in 
rural high schools, which are rapidly 
inéreasing in number, is weli repre- 
sented in the section. The impor- 
tance of this training is emphasized 
by a typical course of manual train- 
ing exercises equally adapted to city 
and country high schools, arranged 
for this occasion by Dr. Calvin M. 
Woodward. 

The absorbing interest in this 
country at the present time in the 
development of high schools in which 
provision is made for agriculture, 
domestic science, and manual arts is 
emphasized in the exhibit by ma- 
terial pertaining to these subjects as 
parts of the school curriculum. This 
material consists of monographs, 


leaflets, and photographs by means 
of which every phase of this com- 
paratively recent departure in our 
educational provision is illustrated. 

The equipment of rural schools is 
vastly increased by traveling and 
loan museums, of which important 
examples have been supplied to this 
exhibit from the national department 
of agriculture, and from the chief 
scientific museums of the country, 
which are rapidly coming into the 
same relation with the common 
schools as the traveling libraries. 

The entire exhibit is arranged 
around two centres, as it were, 
namely, the model of an improved 
type of rural school, and a graphic 
presentation of the consolidated ru- 
ral school. This plan emphasizes the 
fact that the first condition of im- 
provement in common schools is 
their suitable housing. 

The different collections in the ex- 
hibit are all fully labeled, and credit 
is given in each case to the source 
from which the particular exhibit 
was derived. 

It is hoped that all teachers and 
school officers visiting the exposition 
will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity thus afforded by the national 
bureau for the study of salient edu- 
eational problems of the hour, and 
also for professional meetings and 
conferences. 

Special appointments for the con- 
ference room, and documents in- 
tended for circulation may be se- 
cured by addressing James C. Boy- 
kin, acting representative of the in- 
terior department at the Alaska- 
Yukon exposition. 


~—— +0 -0-@-0-@-0- 


Our Times, the old and favorably- 
known current events weekly, is 
hereafter to be published at Wash- 
ington, D.C., in much improved 
form, while at a reduced price. In 
the new Our Times the purpose is to 


provide a paper which, while being 
of the highest quality in every way, 
will be free from encyclopedic 
heaviness and so bright and attrac- 
tive that it will be a welcome acqui- 
sition in the schoolroom. The great 
criticism made on our public schools 
is that they are not practical, that 
they spend too much time on the non- 
essentials, so that pupils on leaving 
them and entering the big world feel 
lost. By enlisting their interest in 
public affairs and thus making them 
realize that they are in the wor'd and 
of it, their patriotism, their ambi- 
tion, their citizenship, and in gen- 
eral their manhood and womanhood 
will be developed and strengthened. 
Readers can secure specimen copies 
of Our Times on request by address- 
ing Our Times, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the June number of Hygiene 
and Physical Education Dr. Robert 
W. Lovett of Boston states the 
grounds for the recent consolidation 
of School Hygiene with Hygiene and 
Physical Education. He reviews fully 
the work and purpose of School Hy- 
giene as conducted during the past 
year, and states that in its continu- 
ance as a department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education it will be con- 
ducted along the broadest possible 
lines and bespeaks for it the support 
of all old subscribers to School Hy- 
giene. The evolution of St. Paul 
(Minn.) playground presents the typi- 
cal struggle of a playground to create 
and maintain its proper function in 





the life of a great city. The June 
number presents some interesting 
features, such as a complete home- 
made playground equipment ‘for 
$179.40, a playground benefit 
baseball game by the mayor and 
prominent business men, netting 


$500, and a Fourth of July play festi- 
val which solved the cannon cracker 
and pistol nuisance. 


~~ 
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AN APOLOGY. 

Little Jim and Pat, the gardener, 
had been great pals, and when Pat 
went back to the “Ould Sod” to end 
his days, and slow-witted Dutch Jan 





took his place, Jim was a very un- 
happy kiddie. After sundry unsuc- 
cessful attempts to interest Jan in 


his small affairs he waxed wroth, 
and one morning his father heard a 
tempest in the garden, culminating 
in “Oh, Jan, you’re such a_ fool!” 
Father took matters in hand at this 
point, and an instant apology was 
next in order. Jim rebelled, but 
finally calmed his ruffled feelings 
and went to the aggrieved gardener, 
more in sorrow than in anger, with: 
“Jan, I—I’m awfully sorry you're a 
fool.’—New York Times. 
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HAVE YOU A “NEXT”? 

“Say, pa.” 

“What, my son?” 

“What do you suppose my teacher 
calls me?’ 

“I do not know, what does she call 
you?’ 

“She calls me ‘Next.’ 
queer name? I am 
like it.” 





Isn’t that a 
sure I do not 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

There is no better indication of the 
rapid strides made in vaudeville and 
the degree to which it is drawing 
upon the legitimate stage than is 
shown by the Romany Opera Com- 
pany. Here is a company as large 
as one you would find on the road, 
giving a full evening’s entertainment 
of the most pretentious operas. In 
fact it has more soloists and more 
good voices than one would find in 
the average road company. This 
company has made a tremendous hit 
during the week, presenting an 
operetta amid beautiful stage set- 
tings, and in which is introduced 
some of the best known and most 
tuneful selections from grand opera. 
From the dramatic standpoint Rich- 
ard Crolius and company will fur- 
nish another example of high-class 
legitimate comedy. Mr. Crolius 
makes his first appearance here as a 
star, and he comes with a sketch 
that has been attracting a vast 
amount of attention on the Keith 
circuit. Bert Howard and Effie 
Lawrence have a sketch called “The 
Stage Manager,” in which there is 
nothing but fun. Others are Hoey 
and Lee, two Hebrew comedians 
who are always popular; the Four 
Readings, remarkable gymnasts; 
Anderson and Goines, two well- 
known entertainers; the Three Mul- 
lers and Chunn; Henry and Lizel in 
a dancing act, and Louis Granat, the 
famous whistling soloist. 

—_——--0-- -0-@-e--@-e- —-____ 
OPPOSED TO SLANG. 

Donald had been to Sunday school, 
and on coming home was asked what 
he had learned. The lesson was the 
story of Joseph, and the small 
learner was evidently very full of his 
subject. 

“Oh,” he said, “it was about a boy, 
and his brothers took him and put 
him in a hole in the ground; and then 
they killed another boy, and took the 
first boy’s coat and dipped it in the 
blood of this boy and—’” 

“Oh, no, Donald, not another boy!” 
his sister interrupted, horrified. But 
Donald stood his ground. 

“It was, too,” he insisted. Then 
he added, “The teacher said ‘kid,’ 
but I don’t use words like that.”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 

—_—_—-@--@ -@-@-e--@-e-______ 
A BORN DIPLOMAT. 

The Hobo—‘‘Please, ma’am, would 
youse mind givin’ me a few pennies 
t’ git somethin’ t’ eat?” 

The Lady—“No, I won’t. You are 
the ugliest specimen of humanity I 
ever saw.” 

The Hobo—‘I ain’t so orful 
homely, ma’am. It’s only in de pres: 
ence uv such uncommon beauty dat 
I make sich a bad show.” 

Then, womanlike, she just couldn’t 
resist giving up a quarter. 
+0 @-0-@-0-4-0- 

HIS NAME. 

Bud—“That’s a mean-lookin’ hoss 
ye got thar, Hi. Whatcha call ‘im?’ 

Hiram—‘“Mean? I sh’d sesso! 
An’ lazy, tew! He won't do no work 
himself and jest henders t’other 
hosses when they work. I call him 
Critic ” 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


5 RE a difference between a recommendation and a notification ogeneyt 
ISN T T Here is a letter from rr Littell of Mohawk, N. Y., dated June 
26, 1909. Incidentally we may remark that 8 to this we had sent sixteen teachers 
to Mohawk. “Miss—— has been elected to the seyenth grade position and Miss —— to the 
second grade. You may feel good about the — grade position, as she is elected 
from some twenty candidates, some of whom hi made personal avplication. Let 
me add that [am very mach pleased with ‘agency, To my mind it is the only 
the experience Ihave had with your seeney in the state that selects the best 
teacher for a place and then recommends her, in of throwing the whole bunch at one— 
good, bad, and indifferent.” We are sure Pri Littel. will permit us to quote 
this, because it expresses appreciation of just t we aim at, (1) to select with 


care a candidate who meets the conditions to recommend 
that. candidate and no other. Don’t you th it makes a DIFFERENCE ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N Y. 

















y ANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State Normal amed. 
SEPTEMBER AC « Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours —— 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il). 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fittn Avenue 


New York 


BRecommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr- 


FISHER. AGENCY 


ween Me U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 420 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 








ese ’ introduces to Coll 
MERICAN = .° TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depar!ment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scne app ove d sy 8- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornzs, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4:29077.2.0%:. "cnc" 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE i260 seyiston se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


et ee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ia 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
g Seay 


Manhattan Building 











WM. F. JARVYS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
ante SD eanabes nll 
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emington 
Typewriter 


The Strongest Link between the Business 





~~ < en rite ae 
“Baby’s Best Friend” 














. J 
School and the Business Office and amen 2 eae gomiott, ers relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 
The typewriter that is in widest use the For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
: ate fillable boxcs—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
world over—the standard ty pewriter—the typewriter eatop. S "9 re re 
: p. Sold everywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample/ree. 
preferred by employers for its reliability and good Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Co., under 
work—the typewriter preferred by operators for its a cy and rap > eae de fos rear ~ ' rae 
; > H inj ry 3 ennen 8 olet ( boratec aicum oue "0W 
ease of action, speed, and simplicity — the ty pe- It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
writer on which the fouch method is most easily GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
learned. Mennen’s Korated Skin Soap [blue wrapper] No 
ADEE SN ET SSE S »secially prepared for the nursery. Sam dlc 
P . Mennen's Sea Vang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor es ened 
Remington Typewriter Company Sold only at Store 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY Malden 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 
From a Massachusetts superintendent: (C 0) mM Ht Cre j a | 8 c h 0 0 | 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 














; more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
+: doing, and the absolute dependence that may be pat upon WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
7 your notices. 
| ie From a Massachusetts grammar master: : 
| s 
‘* | thank you most nenmeey sor your very courteous treat- Educationally the Strongest Bus IN€ss 
e ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
i perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” School in New England. 






From a Maine teacher: 


‘*]l want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 





oe an 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 





\ schoo): Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. j 
ie “Enclosed please find my check. ? : : 4 
4 i j “With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
B: | this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” trained and competent office assistants free of charge. ; 
“3 7 ‘a . “ . % 

; From a New Jersey superintendent: — A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 

ts “ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for , > 
if us Mise . She atready has shows Rust she merited your ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 

ti confidence. e are looking for a first grade teacher and a ‘ iti ; 

af second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can ing positions. There is a large demand for well 

- recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, equipped commercial teachers, The positions pay 


1 please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well oe in regard to vacancies in 
rt of the country, and I appreciate your services very Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 


much indeed. 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am Write, call or telephone for further information. 

* Very truly yours.” 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 97-99 PLEASANT STREET 


attention. 


WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEAS® a colar 
29-A et al Street, Boston, Mass. imnit.DEN, MASS. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


attractive salaries. 
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